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For more than 25 years the people at Fred G. Anderson 
have worked with architects and interior designers 
throughout this area. Their knowledge and experience 
in the wall covering field is unsurpassed. Behind 
this team is the largest stock of commercial wall 
coverings in the midwest. Anderson's also main- 
tains a large library of wall coverings and can offer 
prompt delivery on most items. 

Fred G. Anderson's Miracle Mile Studio is your 
one source for service and quality. 

For wall covering call on an experienced team. 
Fred G. Anderson, Contract Department. 


Fred G. Anderson, Inc. 
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Cover credit: Sketch study of University 
Avenue in Saint Paul by Grebner-Schoen, 
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“Shiely’s granite was a real 
problem solver on our airport job. 
It was a tough order to fill, 
and Shielv came through’ 


“This was a joint venture with Ashbach Construction Co. under Palda and Sons. 
“Total Asphalt ordered about 28,000 tons of the 2361 sand, hauled out of St. Cloud. It took a 


lot of maneuvering to get all that sand on rail cars 
in the month of March. Often the cars were frozen 
solid, and we had to thaw them out to get them 
unloaded. We had a very tight schedule on that 
job. Twenty-two working days to put 60,000 tons 
of mix down. 

“Shiely’s next trick was to manufacture a 
coarser granite for the wearing course. That got 
pretty hairy, because cold weather delayed pit 
operations. It was kind of nip and tuck, but they 
came through. 

“We bid against a lot of people on that job, 
and many wondered how we could be so 
competitive. But it turned out Shiely had the 
products and the delivery we were counting on. 

“We'd rather do things that are a little more 
difficult, because we can get the profit margin we 
deserve. That’s where Shiely’s problem-solving 
ability can come in handy.” 
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“The runway overlay job at Twin 
Cities International was a big challenge. It 
called for a special bituminous mix that 
could tolerate heat from jet engines and hold 
up through years of hard use. We had one 
unique situation after another on that job. 

“We called in Shiely because we 
knew they could manufacture an aggregate 
product to meet our requirements. They 
supplied a 100% crushed granite for our 2351 
mix, and a granite sand product for 2361. 
We added 2// to 3% asbestos fibers to the 
sand to make it highly heat-resistant. 

“Shiely’s Class A stone is extremely 
hard and gives high skid resistance. It’s 
stable, durable and tough. We use it where 
high quality and performance are demanded. 
We're fortunate to’ have it in this state. 


Ed Kieger, 

owner and president 
of Total Asphalt, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


J.L. Shiely Co. 


Quality Commercial Aggregates/Ready Mixed Concrete 


1101 Snelling Avenue North 
St. Paul, MN 55108 
Phone (612) 646-8601 


THE FAILURE 
OF MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE 
CRITICS 


From the Editor 


The failure of Modern Architec- 
ture, this dernier cri of architectural 
journalism, was recently exposed again 
by Wolf Von Eckardt of the Washing- 
ton Post in a talk presented at the 
University of Minnesota. He covered 
by now very familiar ground, e.g. the 
“brutal, abrasive, anonymous” nature 
of modern architecture, the resemb- 
lance of all buildings to each other, 
the “arrogant disdain of the past”, the 
lack of ornament, etc. etc. 

One of the first and most enthu- 
siastic oracles of the Great Fall was 
Peter Blake, formerly editor of House 
and Home, of Architectural Forum 
and of Architecture Plus. In a very 
crisp, orderly and modern manner he 
Prepared a list of false assumptions 
drilled into “every modern architect”. 
Ada Louise Huxtable of the New York 
Times has, with less bravado but equal 
zeal, written extensively on the sub- 
ject. Her writing is more informed, 
more compassionate and she even al- 
lows, albeit tragically, that “Modern 
architecture is acknowledged to be an 
immense, incontrovertible and often 
magnificent fait eccompli, paralleled in 
importance and achievement by only 
a few periods in civilization... .” 

Whether it was Peter Blake's ennui 
or antennae which unleashed his grand 
announcement is immaterial now. The 
choir that followed is obvious testi- 
mony to widely held views. And 
thus, then, as a critic he did his job 
well. The critic as interpreter func- 
tioned according to his script. He saw, 
he weighed, he judged and he published. 
But why, oh why was modern archi- 
tecture allowed, and even encouraged 
by the critics, to mislead and abuse 
the world, the environment and the 
people for nearly fifty years? It hap- 
pened in the same way as the 1918 


Armistice at Compiegne became a fail- 
ure, as Picasso’s Guernica was to be a 
failure, and as Henry Ford’s invention 
turned out to be a failure. The critics, 
the informed and learned interpreters 
of the culture, were out to lunch. 


Wolf Von Eckardt praises the ''grass 
roots movement”, the popular move- 
ment to save old buildings, as an indi- 
cation of the people's affirmation of 
the past and he sees this as a powerful 
movement. He sees the future of 
architecture as resulting from citizen 
involvement, citizen participation 
which will create an architecture and 
environment to suit its meeds and 
tastes. 


This view of the future of architec- 
ture and of a culture is as naive as 
the modern movement's dreams appear 
now to have been. This new populism 
in architecture can be assigned a fairly 
short life span because as old buildings 
get scarcer, new old buildings will 
have to be built. The architectural 
avant garde is already building new old 
buildings of course. They interpret 
and reinterpret the past and recent 
Past, sometimes with infimite taste 
and a great deal of humour. However 
historic preservation and historicism 
by themselves cannot take us very 
far into the future. They will not pro- 
vide urgently needed housing units, 
they will not provide us with new 
moral or ethical values or reduced 
labor costs. To help develop the 
architecture of tomorrow today, the 
architecture critic need not be a 
prophet. But he can, at least, with 
the poet perhaps, expand our vision, 
the range of our eyesight and of our 
hearing. The architecture of tomor- 
row need not be a failure, 


— Bernard Jacob 
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Presidential Plaza, Dacca, 


“T asked the brick what it liked and the brick said,‘T like an arch?” 


Louis I. Kahn 
Rumors that there is a more 


expressive building system than masonry 
are totally without foundation 


minnesota masonry institute 


slal 
7851 Metro Parkway, Suite 103 Minneapolis, Mn 55420 (612) 854-0196 
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From the Executive Director, Minnesota Society American Institute of Architects 


ART FOR 
THE FOLKS 


Twenty centuries ago, the Roman poet Ovid made the 
observation that “Nothing is more useful to man than 
those arts which have no utility”. 

On April 21, 1977, Governor Rudy Perpich in a major 
policy address on the state of the arts in Minnesota, in- 
cluded among his recommendations, a Proposal that the 
state should embark on a program to bring the arts to 
our public buildings. He also succinctly outlined a series 
of proposals to strengthen public support for the arts and 
provide additional funding for the arts. His rationale was 
best summarized by his statement: 

“| believe that the arts in Minnesota are a very important 
part of our quality of life. One of the major reasons that 
this is such a good place to live is that we honor art and 
those who create it. The arts in Minnesota benefit each 
of us in many ways. Whether it's painting or music, 
theater or poetry, crafts or dance, we all have access to 
treasures from which we can draw beauty, satisfaction, 
peace of mind and strength. The arts help us to realize who 
we are, to celebrate our individuality. They are, in the best 
way, an affirmation of ourselves.” 

“But while Minnesota citizens, businesses and founda- 
tions have contributed their money and talents to the 
arts in amounts unparalleled elsewhere, state funds have 
been insignificant over the last ten years, by comparison 
with other states. For example, while we point to our arts 
with such pride, we appropriated in state monies only 13 
cents per person last year. Colorado provides 90 cents; 
New York almost $2 per capita; Utah does better than 
twice as well as Minnesota in state appropriations. If we 
are to maintain the arts as part of our quality of life, we 
must do much better than we have.” 

Perpich also indicated that ''for all future bonding pro- 
posals for construction of new state buildings or for 
major renovation,” he will recommend that 1% of the total 
construction cost be allocated for the purchasing or com- 
missioning of works of arts for those buildings, “These 
paintings and sculputre'' he stated “will make magnificent 
contributions to those buildings.” They will enhance the 
physical beauty and help to humanize them. These works 
of art will in most cases be created by Minnesota artists. 
As such the funds will encourage the development of local 
artists and provide an opportunity for them to display 
and become recognized for their works. Who knows, for 
example, whether the new state office building in Bemidji 
won't show the first works of the next world famous 
Minnesota artists.” 

The Minnesota Society American Institute of Architects 
has historically supported the need for 1% of the building 
budget to be committed to art. However, we believe that 
it is important to understand the care that must be taken, 
and the manner in which this program is implemented. 

Most importantly, it is paradoxical and foolish to do so 
if the original building budget is cut to the point that the 
functions in the building are not properly accommodated 
and that in essence the art of architecture itself is not of 
the quality to be an art form. Unfortunately the State of 
Minnesota has in recent years had some extremely tight 

(continued on page 10) 


UNDERGROUND 
POLITICS 


“When the banner is unfurled, all reason is in the trump- 
et.” A Ukranian proverb. 

New buildings and major construction projects, have 
historically been lightning rods to which media and poli- 
ticians often direct mutinous mumblings, sometimes un- 
fortunately not seeking to carefully assess the need for 
the new building, the benefits and the importance of its 
function or the programs to be carried on within it. Such 
recently was the case with the proposed 35 million dollar 
underground Capitol Government and History Center. 

By early April the trumpets of misunderstanding had 
reached a level of widespread media misconceptions, which 
led to public misunderstanding. Within hours of a former 
Minnesota Governor's holding a press conference charging 
that the proposed building was to be built on the site of 
a major flowing underground river (a false statement) and 
would likely be filled with millions of gallons of water 
(a false statement), the majority caucus in the House of 
Representatives, seeking to take away a potential political 
issue from the minority Republicans voted to abandon 
plans to consider this session a bill providing financing. 
The decision was in large part a political response preci- 
pitated by widespread misunderstanding. It was created 
by the failure of those who knew the case for the building 
to clearly make the case, and most of all by considerable 
misconceptions created by press coverage of the proposed 
building. 

The point is not to look back, but to try to shed some 
understanding on why the facility is needed and why it 
would be a considerable asset to Minnesota. The need for 
the building was established only after a careful study. In 
addition there was a very careful examination of alternative 
sites for the facility. A correct decision was made to site 
the building underground in front of the Minnesota State 
Capitol. Some citizens, correctly using their prerogative, 
raised the issue that the building should not be so sited, 
as it would harm the State Capitol Mall. 

The Capitol Area Architectural Planning Board held a 
national architectural competition requiring an under- 
ground facilitv which would preserve or enhance the 
mall. Over 250 architectural firms presented proposals 
which represented several million dollars of professional 
time. A highly respected jury selected 5 finalists, each of 
whom received $25,000, and all of whom spent consider- 
ably more than that in preparing their final proposals. 
The jury selected what many individuals feel is a brilliant 
Proposal essentially creating an underground garden with 
the public hearing rooms, galleries and educational facili- 
ties fronting on balconies overlooking the garden. Many 
feel that it would do for the capitol area what the Crystal 
Court has done for downtown Minneapolis, providing vitality 
as well as needed public facilities. Many believe it would 
eventually be one of the most significant buildings in the 
country from the standpoint of architectural design. The 
design that was selected was that of a distinguished Chicago 
architect Helmut Jahn and his firm C.F. Murphy and 
Associates. 

However, by that time, the trumpets of the media and 
politicians had drowned out the careful mellow examina- 
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tion of need which should have taken place prior to fund- 
ing even the competition. There were misconceptions, 
ranging from those of the Saint Paul Pioneer Press, too 
numerable to mention here, to the inadvertent mistake 
made by many that it was to provide legislative offices. Such 
was not the case. 

Being involved as a legislative advocate, I’ve daily had 
an opportunity to see the capitol building function. Many 
demands are placed upon it including approximately ¥% mil- 
lion visitors a year. Most of them are Minnesota school 
children but many are citizen groups seeking to have their 
voice heard. Presently the children are, in all fairness, 
treated like flocks or herds of fowl or livestock. There are 
inappropriate facilities for loading and unloading and for 
accommodating truly educational functions. 


With the expansion of the Minnesota Science Museum 
and its planetarium this area is destined to become the 
most important non-school educational environment in 
the state and attendance will rapidly expand. There is also 
an ever-increasing number of public hearings, including 
those on administrative rules and regulations. 


The important thing is not to point the finger at those 
who point a finger, but to look ahead. Time is usually a 
healing agent and if the proposal has merit and if the 
need is strong and clearly communicated, policy makers 
and the public could still fund this facility. The Minnesota 
Historical Society, the Capitol Area Architectural Plan- 
ning Board and the Minnesota legislature must make a good 
case for the building. 


It might be useful to start by clearly understanding what 
was to be in that building. The joint legislative committee 
on Capitol Area space need had recommended that 
facility be constructed under the mall to satisfy the fol- 
lowing needs: 


Legislative and Executive 17 rooms, 51,160 sq. ft. 
branch hearing rooms for public 
meetings in a central, easily 
accessible location. 


An historical museum which 89,138 sq. ft. 
would be a substantial expansion 
of the present Historical Society 
museum located near the capi- 
tol. It would allow the state to 
better serve the half million 
visitors to the capitol each year. 
Many artifacts of Minnesota his- 
tory are now stored in ware- 
houses unavilable to the public. 


An auditorium which would 13,760 sq. ft. 
be an integral part of the educa- 
tional programs of the Historical 
Society and would be used for 
large legislative and executive 
branch meetings. 


A cafeteria, food service 9,835 sq. ft. 
facility. There is presently no 
food facility in the area capable 
of handling the public needs, 
and the Capitol cafeteria will 
soon be in need of a costly re- 
modeling. 


Look like a million 
539900 


Collar bar, 
Traditional 3-button $4.50 
sport coat of raw silk — 
bv Norman Hilton, $225 


Pure silk 
pocket square, 
$8.50 


Regimental stripe 
silk tie bv Polo, 
$18.50 
Pinpoint oxford cloth 
shirt of 100% luxurious 
prime cotton, $32.50 


Tropical 


worsted trousers—1 
of Dacron and wool 
by Majer, $45 


Black tassel loafers 


a by Alden, $65 
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The parking ramp would in- 200,000 sa. ft. 
clude 200 public spaces and 250 (includes circulation) 
spaces for legislative, judicial 
and executive branch parking. In 
addition it would provide safe 
public access to the area for the 
school children who come bv 
bus. 


Lobbv and other support 5,450 gross sq. ft. 
space. 


The building was intended to be an energy efficient 
ground structure fully landscaped. The committee chose 
the mall site after review of architectural studies based on 
geological qualities, utility locators, vehicular and pedestrian 
circulation, adjacency requirements and aesthetics. For 
the following reasons, the mall was determined to be the 
best site: 

1. It best relates the function of the proposed building 
to existing buildings and their uses. 

2. It is superior for automobile, transit and pedestrian 
circulation. 

3. It could be done without jeopardizing the natural 
beauty of the capitol mall. 

4. It requires the least amount of utility relocation. 

5. The size of the site allows for the greater design 
flexibility. 

6. Construction under the mall best implements the 
CAPB master landscape plan for the capitol area and offers 
an opportunity to enhance the building itself. 

Perhaps the building will never be built. Perhaps there 
is so much political controversy around it that a careful 
examination of need will never take place. Hopefully that 
is not the case. Minnesota is quite correctly regarded as 
having one of the most progressive legislatures in the 
country. It is also noted for its very vigorous press. | 
personally believe that this is not, nor should it be, a 
Partisan political issue, nor a cause celebre in the state 
press. The building needs a fair and careful hearing by the 
public and committees of the Minnesota legislature. 


ART FOR THE FOLKS 


(continued from page 7) 


budgets on its public buildings. The net result has been 
that many architectural design elements in these buildings 
have had to be sacrificed in the interest of meeting budget. 
It makes little sense to eliminate from those buildings 
elements of architectural design and then to provide 1% 
for art within the structure. Care must be taken to insure 
both. 

Fortunately, the Governor envisions the involvement of 
the Minnesota State Arts Board, an institution which is 
becoming highly respected under its new leadership and 
staff in Minnesota and throughout the country. It is also 
important that the artists be selected in consultation with 
and through involvement of the architect. It makes little 
sense to have a monumental piece of sculpture in a non- 
monumental place. The artist should be selected early in 
the design process and the art should relate to the archi- 
tecture and the interiors. In addition there is the very sensi- 
tive matter of how the artist will be selected. The Governor 
should be applauded for his high commitment to the arts 
and we should proceed with care and sensitivity to imple- 
ment his proposal, but only if architecture itself can be 
allowed to flourish as an art. 


—Daniel J. Sheridan 
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ARCHITECTURE 
ATA GLANCE 


The Colonial Church of Edina by Hammel 
Green & Abrahamson 


i a 


pier am 


Carlton 

The Duluth firm of Melander & 
Melander, Architects, has been selected 
for the remodeling of the Carlton 
County Courthouse. The firm's design 
won the approval of Dallas K. Rey- 
nolds, Architectural Specialist, Na- 
tional Clearing House for Criminal 
Justice Planning and Architecture. The 
Project which involves the addition of 
space for court facilities, is supported 
in part with funds from the Governor's 
Crime Commission with assistance 
from the Arrowhead Regional Devel- 
opment Commission. A Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration Grant 
sponsored the services of Mr. Reynolds. 


Edina 

The new Colonial Church of Edina 
will resemble a colonial village gather- 
ed around a town square according to 
the design plan of the Saint Paul 
architectural firm of Hammel Green 
& Abrahamson. The new “meeting 
house” will be located on 22 acres and 
is expected to cost $3 million. The 
site is part of the Nine Mile Creek 
watershed district and the congregation 
has agreed to leave much of the land 
in its natural state. 

In carrying out the New England 
village theme, the complex will have 
four gabled-roofed buildings around the 
perimeter with a flat-roofed, one-story 
area in the center with walkways, 
kitchen, library and other functional 
and common areas. The ‘meeting 


house” or sanctuary, will seat about 
650 people on the main floor and 350 
in the balcony areas. Another unit in 
the complex will be a 3,000 square- 


L we se SES = 


foot “great hall” which will be used 
for dinners, Sunday School and other 
gatherings. Roofs of the gabled units 
will have metal surfaces that will 
eventually become grey-green in remin- 
iscence of older buildings. 


Hastings 

The Dakota County Board has 
selected The Adkins Association of 
Saint Paul and Minneapolis, to design 
a new social services building for the 
county. Construction and design costs 
will be funded with a $300,000 com- 
munity development grant from the 
federal government with assistance 
from local revenues. 


Lakeville 

Matson, Wegleitner & Abendroth 
Architects, Inc., have been selected as 
architects for building alterations at the 
Lakeville, Minn. Middle School and 
the Orchard Lake Elementary School. 
The proposed alterations are planned 
to incorporate a number of energy 
saving measures. 


Litchfield 

Patch, Erickson and Madson Archi- 
tects Inc., Minneapolis, are the de- 
signers of a 60 bed skilled nursing 
facility in the western Minnesota com- 
munity of Litchfield. Developers for 
the project are Augustana Homes, Inc. 


Rochester 

Korsunsky, Krank Architects, Inc., 
of Minneapolis, have been selected for 
the design of a proposed $10 to $12 
million twin-towered hotel, apartment 
and commercial complex for the 
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How 
New Jersey 
Saved 


$12,000,00 


In New Jersey in 1976, contracts were let for 51 public construction 
projects in the range of $100,000 or more. By law, all publicly financed 
construction in New Jersey must call for both separate and single bids. In 
48 of last year’s 51 projects, the separate bids were lower; 9.7% lower 
than the total amounts submitted on a single contract basis. Because of 
separate bids, New Jersey taxpayers were saved $12,204,284." It follows 
that proportionate savings can be achieved in private construction . 
That’s why architects, engineers, and owners should make the 
comparison. Separate the mechanical, electrical, and general 
construction bids, and save. 


*Source: Mechanical Contractors Association of New Jersey. For complete details, 
write or call the Twin Cities Piping Industry Fund, Suite #304, 2829 University Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis, Mn. 55414 (612) 378-7600. 
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southern Minnesota city of Rochester. 
The project goals call for 250 to 300 
hotel rooms, 100 to 150 apartment 
units, 12,000 sq. ft. of commercial 
ground level space and a 500 car park- 
ing ramp. 


Saint Peter 

Preliminary plans by the Mankato 
frim of Wick, Kagermeir & Skaar, Inc., 
have been completed towards the 
design of an enclosed shopping mall 
for the town of Saint Peter. The one- 
story building will be occupied by 
local merchants and will contain a 
large central area for exhibits and 
displays. 


South Saint Paul 

Construction is now underway on a 
multi-million-dollar barge slip and 
terminal staging area on the west bank 
of the Mississippi River in South Saint 
Paul. Designed by Setter, Leach & 
Lindstrom, Inc., Minneapolis, the 
Packer River Terminal a subsidiary of 
Twin City Barge & Towing Co., is 
being developed to handle both dry 
and liquid bulk commodities and 
general freight, with a complete inter- 
modal exchange between rail, truck, 
barge and pipeline. The design of the 
barge slip will provide docking space 
for as many as 14 river barges and a 
track-mounted crane will assist in the 
loading operations. The site encom- 
Passes some 120 acres, portions of 
which are primitive woodland which 
will be preserved as an open-space 
sanctuary for water fowl and wild life. 


Saul C. Smiley has been elected 
to the College of Fellows of The 
American Institute of Architects. 

Fellowship is a lifetime honor be- 
stowed for outstanding contribution 
to the profession. Fellows are recog- 
nized by the designation FAIA. Inves- 
titure of the newly elected Fellows 
will take place on June 5, 1977, at 
the annual convention of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects in San 
Diego, California. 

Smiley, a principal in the firm of 
Smiley Glotter Associates, Minneapo- 
lis, has combined his architectural 
career with community involvement. 
He was a volunteer to the Minneapolis 
Schools Training Program, speaking 
to the elementary grades on introduc- 
tion to the social sciences in construc- 
tion, building trades, engineering and 
architecture. He has made numerous 
appearances before Rotary, Kiwanis, 


Saul C. Smiley 


Eagles and other service organizations 
presenting slides and speaking on the 
history and service of Hennepin 
County Medical Center as a teaching 
hospital and its benefit to the com- 
munity. Currently, he is on the Center 
City Metro 85 Committee active in 
Core City development in Minneapolis. 
A recent accomplishment of this 
group was launching of the Loring 
Greenway project, a new adjunct to 
expansion of the central city core. 

He was honored by the Minnesota 
Society of Architects with the ''Award 
of Merit for Outstanding Service to 
the Profession.” 

As an Architect and as a Principal 
he has been involved in the design of 
projects receiving local and national 
recognition. The First National Award 
in Energv Conservation for Institu- 
tional Structures was received from 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
for meritorious design of a hospital. 
Manv other awards have been received 
from the Minnesota Societv of The 
American Institute of Architects, 
among which was the Award of Merit 
for the Hennepin Countv Medical 
Center on which Smilev served as a 
Principal and Partner. 


For further information, contact 
the Minnesota Societv American Insti- 
tute of Architects, 612/874-8771. O 
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North St. Paul—a semi-mall with parking. 
Music floods the pedestrian areas from the 
light standards. Off-street parking was 
developed behind businesses. 
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OLD DOWNTOWNS 
NEW STREETSCA PES 


Prospects or Pipedreams? 


Donn R. Wiski 
Charles W. Mosher 
Downtown pedestrian streetscape 
sometimes called 
pedestrian malls, continue to interest 
the cities of Minnesota as well as of 
the nation. The Minneapolis Nicollet 
Mall led the way in Minnesota. Winona 
installed an auto free pedestrian mall 
in the sixties. St. Cloud’s St. Germain 
Mall has been widely publicized. 
Brainerd is contemplating 
improvements this summer 


improvements, 


installing 


What motivates communities to con- 
sider planning downtown pedestrian 
improvements? Historically, the initial 
impetus has come from governmental 
programs and resources, notably urban 
renewal, conceived in response to 
deteriorating conditions. Many original 
urban renewal programs resulted in 
streetscape improvements in some 
cases and new development activity in 
others. In the former category are such 
Minnesota cities as Winona, and 
LeSueur. In the latter category are St. 
Paul, Duluth, Willmar, Austin and 
South St. Paul. Nicollet Mall relied 
on creative funding, construction, and 
Urban Mass Transit and Beautifica- 


tion funds 


Currently, motivation to under- 
take downtown improvements appears 
to result from three primary factors 
1. Preservation—the desire to pro- 
tect and enhance existing investments 
and stem deterioration. 
2. Protection—reaction to proposed 


or newly established competing fringe 


shopping centers. White Bear Lake, 
St. Cloud and North St. Paul are 
examples, 


3. Expansion—to meet needs from 
new or expanding towntown develop- 
ment. 


WHAT IS A PEDESTRIAN 
STREETSCAPE? 


Downtown pedestrian improvement 
terminology is often confusing. The 
emphasis and priority given to pedes- 
trians is a key distinguishing feature. 

his emphasis can be categorized as 
exclusive or shared space. 


Exclusive pedestrian streetscapes 


This class of 
vides for 


improvements pro- 
the exclusive use of space 
by pedestrians without vehicular con- 
fliets. 

Enclosed Mall— Climate controlled 


pedestrian space typified by many 
suburban shopping centers. Their 
ability to fit into the fabric of existing 
smaller community downtowns is ques- 
tionable given the problem of tying 
together existing buildings, cost and 
energy consumption considerations. 
West St. Paul's Signal Hills Center is 
an example of enclosing an existing 
street. 

Full Mall-Space is devoted entirelv 
to pedestrian activities. Examples are 
found in Winona and St. Cloud. 


Shared pedestrian streetscapes 


Transit Mall Pedestrian space is 
shared only with transit vehicles as 
illustrated bv Nicollet Mall. 

Modified or Semi-Mall—Vehicular 


ciculation is continued with varying Saint Germain Mall in Saint Cloud has had mixed reviews. While traffic circulation continues 
amounts of space devoted to pedes- as an issue, substantial new investments are occuring and the nature of downtown gradually 


trians. Elimination of through traffic changing. 
permits pedestrian priority. On-street 
parking can be permitted or excluded. 
North St. Paul and White Bear Lake 
are examples. 

Lineal Park —Landscaping treatment 
to sidewalk areas without street, side- 
walk or vehicle priority modification. 
St. Peter is an example. 

A final category of improvements 
deals with building facade renovation 
or cosmetic treatment. While a neces- 
sary ingredient in an overall improve- 
ment program, its impact is basically 
a holding action offering no pedestrian 
commitment. Moose Lake is one of 
numerous examples. Table 1 provdes a 
partial listing of cities with down- 
town pedestrian investments. 

Common to all the projects, except 
the building cosmetic treatment, is their 
occurrence within the public right-of- 


way. There are various renditions and Downtown improvements must not stop at the property line but become Part of building 
adaptations depending on the extent upgrading and merchandising reflecting the theme and quality of the improvement. 


of new building activity, possible en- 
croachment of rights-of-way and so 
forth. Consequently, mall pedestrian 
improvements require a good deal of 
public and private cooperation in the 
determination of the assignment for 
use priority of the street. 


PLANNING AND TESTING 
SOLUTIONS 


What should be done to improve 
the downtown? 

Should my downtown build pedes- 
trian improvements? Without ques- 
tion, it is desirable to improve the 
pedestrian environment of downtown. 
But what should be done in my com- 
munity? at what cost? how does it 


get paid for? WINONA has developed off-street parking and pedestrian mall extensions following the initial 
There are three basic tests—the phase. Economic investment and activity is reported increased. 
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Dubuque’s restored clock tower provides 
a unique focus and personality for down- 
town. The full mall design provided for fire 
truck circulation between the planters. 

Pop. 62,000 
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functional test, the urban design test 
and the economic test. One does not 
work without the other. They must be 
part of a process. 

The planning or testing process must 
consider these three elements together 
and interactively. The process should: 

e Be open and visible 

e Clearly establish objectives to be 
achieved 

e Identify trade-offs 

e Identify key decisions to be 
made and when they are required 


e Involve public and private parti- 
cipants 

Importantly, the test must be care- 
fully applied to the specific and 
special concerns of individual com- 
munities. Each city has its own unique 
characteristics and special set of cir- 
cumstances. While the tests are easy 
to describe, they are difficult to apply. 


Functional test 


The survival of downtown and the 


ultimate success of any improvements 
relate to the attention given to a 
variety of primary supporting sys- 
tems. Well planned street and parking 
systems are the most obvious and 
critical factors necessary to assure 
successful improvements. Equally im- 
portant are well planned goods de- 
livery, emergency vehicles, land use, 
utility and streetscape systems. For 
example, candidate streets being 
considered for various pedestrian 
improvements typically contain ex- 
tensive utility investments. Proper con- 
sideration in the planning phase can re- 
sult in important cost effective im- 
provements, Various pedestrian im- 
provement options must be tested 
against their impact of these systems 
and the broader objectives of the com- 
munity, 


Urban design test 


Interpreting community personality, 
scale, and building quality in conjunc- 
tion with economic and functional 
considerations is essential. In many 
communities, closing a street to traffic 
would be functionally acceptable. How- 
ever, the space may be totally out of 
scale with the buildings or community 
or be substantially larger than pedes- 
trian activity warrants, creating a dead 
space that may be both uninviting and 
difficult to design, 

One of the most important needs 
is for pedestrian improvements to 
establish downtowns as a focus, dis- 
playing the unique qualities and attri- 
butes of the community in a quality 
manner. Cosmetic treatments are often 
superficial and consequently do little 
to reinforce downtown vitality. Quality 
improvements which display a com- 


systematic improvements. In smaller 
freestanding communities, the justifi- 
cation for major investments is less 
clear. It has been said that the three 
most important factors for successful 
commercial development are location, 
location and location. Accessibility and 
the availability of a broad range of 
goods and services are the most direct 
measure of location considerations from 
the consumer standpoint. Parking 
and to a lesser extent design appear- 
ance are also kev features. In addi- 
tion, the population, disposable in- 
come and nature of existing businesses 
are some kev tests in establishing the 
strength of the market from the 
businessman's standpoint. 

It appears, regardless of market 
considerations, that downtowns are 
resilient and adapt to changing roles 
and functions rather than die. The 
citv's development, zoning, and 
public investment policies must relate 
to its downtown activities. Where svste- 
matic improvements have been made, 
downtowns have expanded in business 
investment and activities. Winona, an 
earlv entrv with a full pedestrian mall, 
has witnessed business expansion and 
in turn has extended its pedestrian 
improvements. St. Cloud, with ex- 
tensive competition from Crossroads 
shopping center, has witnessed a 
great turnover in small businesses 


settling into specialitv and personal/ 
professional service businesses. 

The economic test must generally 
relate market, location and role factors 
and also examine financial resources 
available to support public and private 
improvements. The evidence indicates 


that well planned, systematic, high 
quality downtown improvements with 
in well-conceived objectives create a 
climate for increased private investment 
and increased business activity. De- 
pending on the nature of local compe- 
tition, the role of downtown may often 
shift emphasis. 


PROSPECTS AND OBSERVATIONS 


What are the prospects for Min- 
nesota communities? The last several 
years have witnessed a trend toward 
population movement to smaller cities 
and communities. This population 
stability or growth offers these com- 
munities the economic stability with 
which to reinvest in their city. 

A new emphasis on conservation 
rather than throw-awav is supporting, 
emotionallv and economicallv, re- 
vitalization, activities. Energv conser- 
vation supports consolidation of activi- 
ties. Downtowns have been and con- 
tinue to be a focus of jobs, shopping, 
housing and entertainment. Thev are 


(continued on page 34) 


Table 1. Partial Listing of Downtown Pedestrian Streetscape Improvements 


Outside Twin Cities Metropolitan Area 


Major Functional and Streetscape Improvements 


munitv's unqiue personality can go a Citv 1970 Population Tvpe 
long way in answering or overcoming Montevideo 5,661 semi-mall 
economic considerations. St. Cloud 39,691 full-mall 
Winona 26,438 full-mall 
Economic test Moorhead 29,687 semi-mall 
Economic considerations are pro- LeSueur : 3,745 full-mall 
bably those most verbalized in dis- 
cussions of downtown improvements; initial Improvements 
yet experience suggests that improve- 
ments do not pass or fail solely on St. Peter 8,339 lineal-park 
this point. The most common ques- Marshall 9,886 semi-mall 
tions include: New Ulm 13,051 semi-mall 
e What will be the impact on my Austin 25,074 full-mall 
business, mv investment7 
e What are the prospects for E r 
economic expansion of downtown? Twin Cities Metropolitan Area 
e What are the costs, how will Minneapolis 434,400 transit-mall 
they be paid and is it worth it? Hopkins 13,428 semi-mall 
In major metropolitan areas, econ- Edina 44,046 semi-mall 
omic growth is usually sufficient White Bear Lake 23,313 semi-mall 
enough to support unique, quality, North St. Paul 11,950 semi-mall 
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UNIVERSITY A VENUE 
TOOTS ITS HORN 


A Case Study of Successful Commercial Revitalization in Saint Paul 


Joanna Baymiller 


In Saint Paul, Minnesota, a city- 
wide commercial loan program pumps 
city monies into business districts in a 
way that involves the cooperation of 
businessmen, financial institutions, and 
city government. In one such area, 
University Avenue, businessmen are 
engaged in a revitalization program that 
may be one of the most ambitious and 
successful the country has seen. 


In mid-October of 1976, a Univer- 
sity Avenue businessman in Saint 
Paul agreed to remove one of several 
oversized signs on his automobile re- 
pair shop, on the condition that other 
Avenue business people followed suit. 
A short time later, an Avenue realtor 
noticed a small group of people in 
front of his business, looking at lists 
and pointing out specific obsolete and 
deteriorated signs that were slated 
to be removed in a one day effort. 
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“Take that one too”, he said, pointing 
to one of his own. 


The sign removal effort, coordi- 
nated by the activist University Avenue 
Development Council (UADC) was 


one of the first visible instances in 
several years of the street’s physical 
improvement. 

The Avenue was certainly ripe for 
improvement. In a sense it has always 
been in transition. Between Saint Paul's 
Capitol on the East, and Lexington 
Parkway on the west, lie industrial, 
commercial and residential structures 
which have been part of the Avenue's 
fabric for 50 to 100 years. The almost 
two mile strip contains buildings in 
their third or fourth economic use, 
vacant lots, housing, abandoned struc- 
tures, as well as thriving small busi- 
nesses and industrial plants important 
to the entire metropolitan area. 

Optimism about the Avenue that 
was prevalent until the mid 1960's be- 


Above: a meeting poster 


Left: painted graphics on windows suggest 
interior activity 


gan to decline in the late 1960's and 
early 1970's. By then the Avenue 
was marked by obvious signs of 
deterioration—poor maintenance, clear- 
ance, and abandonment. The Avenue’s 
image remained confused and chaotic. 
It had become, in many ways, a litany 
of the failures of American cities, 
offering a wide slash of 20th Century 
Americana overloaded with sign clutter, 
garish colors and fake building facades, 
and unidentifiable images—a modern 
commercial road rash obscuring the 
message it was trying to convey: stop 
here. 


Historical development of 
University Avenue 


The development of University 
Avenue followed the pattern of a 
number of major commercial streets. 
It became an early residential area 
as the increasing labor force demanded 
housing. From 1880 to 1905 it re- 
mained primarily residential, with a 
few corner services. The first tracks 
for a horse drawn trolley were laid in 
1881. In 1890, the route was ex- 
tended several miles west to Minne- 
apolis. 

The Avenue began to develop com- 
mercially in 1905, the year the State 
Capitol was completed at the east 
end. The first stores were small 
groceries, bakeries and meat markets 
which served the surrounding resi- 
dential community. Other businesses 
with larger market areas soon began 
to locate on the Avenue, becoming 
stable members of a growing com- 
mercial district. 

The introduction of the automobile 
had a major impact on the Avenue. 
According to a 1926 business direc- 
tory, the street had already become 
the location for a number of auto 
dealers, as well as for businesses offer- 
ing auto servicing or parts. This orien- 
tation still dominates the street today. 

In the late 1960's, completion of 
the l-94 freeway between Minneapolis 
and Saint Paul reduced traffic volume 
considerably, from an estimated daily 
volume of 29,000 to about 19,000. 
The reduced volume makes possible 
once again the development of neigh- 
borhood services not reliant on heavy 
auto traffic, and on additional devel- 
opment of office and entertainment 
districts at several locations along the 
street. 


Role of the UADC 


But while redevelopment oppor- 
tunities were once again surfacing, 


action and participation was slow 
Sensing the possibilities of reversinc——— 
the cycle of decline, the Universitys- 


Avenue Development Council [==> 
formed in 1976 to revitalize th———= 
Avenue's existing potential. TEe0——— 
Council, made up of business owner === 
on the Avenue, with representator——a 
from nearby neighborhood organiza 
tions, hired a project coordinator vii ————— 
city planning and community organ 
izing skills. A primary goal of te==== 
new group was to encourage existin c53 
businesses to stay by determining their 
needs and assisting them in improving 
A second objective was to upgradem 
the image of the Avenue as a viable—e— 
commercial street. And a final objec 
tive was to attract new businesses tommmmmmmm» 
locate on the Avenue. 

The UADC next hired an architec 
tural consulting firm, Grebner-Schoen,_ 
Inc. of Saint Paul, to advise the Coun 
cil on long-range planning and good 
design strategies. The consultants set—— 
about creating a 1970's physical image0——— 
for the Avenue, one consistent with 
its past as a major auto services cemter———— 
and twin cities linkage, and viable 
for a varietv of new present dav uses. 

Bv the Fall of 1976, the Council 
began sponsoring a series of ''Avenue 
Update'' meetings to inform the busi- 
ness community of their activities 
and goals and to encourage additional 
participation. Concurrently, it secured 
second year Community Development 
funding from the City of Saint Paul 
to finance a number of physical im- 
provements. In September, the Coun- 
cil brought Cambridge Consultant 
Ronald Lee Fleming, a vigorous crusad- 
er against visual blight, to speak at 
the first of the Update meetings. 
Fleming's advice—reduce the visual 
clutter, became a call to action. 

Within six weeks of the meeting, 
the Council sponsored a voluntary 
sign removal project. While Saint Paul's 
Mayor Goerge Latimer sipped hot 
coffee and swapped stories in an 
Avenue cafe, several Twin City sign 
companies which donated crews and 
equipment for the day began to haul 
down several tons of obsolete and 
deteriorated commercial signs from 
over 26 locations on the Avenue. 
It was, as several active businesspeople 
noted, the first visible sign of improve- 
ment on the Avenue. 

In January, 1977, following months 
of studies and surveys, the consultants 
presented to the Council and to the 
business community a Commercial 
Revitalization Program Implementation 
Guide. Stressing that the recommenda- 
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Tuohy Furniture Corporation. :42 St Albans Place: Chatfield MN 55923 -(507) 867-4280 


Raninnal Salec Nir 


University Avenue looking east 


tions were a “guide” rather than a 
“plan”, the consultants recommended 
programs which would take advantage 
of opportunities already existing and 
strengthen areas which had a recog- 
nizable image on the street. For 
example, the guide defined three 
specific subdistricts—oriented toward 
entertainment, retail and automobile 
services, and Capitol-related or office 
areas—as well as several major inter- 
sections, or ''nodes'' which needed a 
stronger visual identity. Guidelines 
presented included: 


e general property and. building 
maintance along with design of new 
storefront and street signs; 

e new pedestrial rest spots and 
street furniture, new bus shelters, and 
landscaping; 

e increased commercial access from 
alleys and increased parking along 
major commercial areas; 

e development of gateway, or 
“mode” districts along the Avenue 
that would further identify different 
districts for shoppers. 


The design guidelines would be im- 
plemented with the assistance and 
support of several public agencies and 
with additional community develop- 
ment funds matched by funds from 
local financial institutions. Current 
programs provide for a variety of loans 
and matching grants to encourage busi- 
ness owners to renovate or improve 
their establishments. 


An exterior renovation matching 
grant program, for example, offers a 
maximum of $1,500, or one third of 
the improvement cost, to business 
owners who voluntarily comply with 
the design framework and submit plans 
for approval by the UADC. Also in 
effect is a straight loan program, 
which offers a maximum of $25,000 


for both exterior and interior reno- 


vation at 5⁄2% interest. 

In early March, the Council formed 
a companion organization, the Univer- 
sity Avenue Development Corporation, 
in order to participate in yet another 
program. The corporation will act as a 
Local Development Corporation (LDC) 
under guidelines set up by the Small 
Business Administration's 502 Loan 
Program. Through this vehicle, the 
LDC, made up of University Avenue 
business people with representation 
from all three area financial institu- 
tions, can make available SBA guaran- 
teed loans of up to $500,000 per busi- 
ness. 

Plans call for the implementation of 
a model area, envisioned as a major 
intersection in which a variety of the 
new design strategies can be experi- 
mentally demonstrated. Currently 
under consideration as part of the 
public improvements are new street 
lights which provide more functional 
as well as economical lighting for 
businesses, pedestrian bus shelters, and 
street furniture, as well as implemen- 
tation of the new “gateway” signs. 

Today, the potential for signifi- 
cantly expanded retail, industrial, com- 
mercial, and office development along 
the Avenue is greater than perhaps 
any time in the Avenue’s recent his- 
tory. Spurred by a sense of direc- 
tion and an atmosphere of mutual 
respect and cooperation between Ave- 
nue business people—who are success- 
fully remaking their street—and city 
officials, who are cheering them on, 
their efforts seem destined for suc- 
cess. E 


Joanna Baymiller is a free lance writer 
who has written about planning and reno- 
vation efforts in several areas of Saint 
Paul, including the Historic Hill District, 
downtown, and University Avenue. 
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Business in the 
Upper Midwest 
Is Your Business 


Corporate Report’s FACT BOOK keeps you informed 


The 1977 Corporate Report FACT BOOK, compiled and updated annually by the editors of a’ = 
Corporate Report — the magazine of business and finance in the Upper Midwest — is © Detach and mail 
the authoritative reference on more than 300 publicly held companies in the Ninth FI this coupon to: 

e' Corporate Report, Dept. C 


Federal Reserve District. 
e 7101 York Ave. S., 


A full page is devoted to each corporation in the District with stock actively 
e Minneapolis, Minn. 55435. 


traded and publicly held by 200 or more shareholders. Each listing includes 
e 


detailed information on product lines, plant facilities, sales and earnings, 

balance sheet position, officers and directors, and public offerings and @ Please send me copies of the 

acquisitions. a 1977 Corporate Report FACT BOOK 
@ and Supplement for only $42.00 per set. 


A mid-year Supplement keeps the FACT BOOK current, featuring 
a page on every company that has gone public since the preceding ò Plexesend më copies of the 1977 
FACT BOOK and updated information on area public companies. e Corporate Report FACT BOOK only for 
e 
$37.00 each. 
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© Firm 
e 
© Street address 
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WINDSLOPE 


Mike Wilkenson 


Architects, by the nature of their 
calling, design buildings, not develop 
them. 

However, the Minnesota Society 
American Institute of Architects, main- 
ly through efforts of the Minneapolis 
Chapter, has gotten involved in the 
development stage of the building 
industry as well as the design aspect. 
This is being done in the form of 
Windslope, a 168-unit public hous- 
ing project in Eden Prairie. 

Windslope is located in The Pre- 
serve, a communitv development fea- 


Ba 
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turing various kinds of housing, al- 
ready partially occupied. 

The Minneapolis Chapter of MSAIA 
is sponsoring the project which official- 
ly got underway in December with 
groundbreaking ceremonies. Con- 
struction is proceeding and occupants 
will move in by December of 1977. 

In announcing the start of Wind- 
slope, the MSAIA called it ''the first 
public housing project in the country 
financed by a nonprofit professional 
organization.” 

Windslope is financed under the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's Section Eight program 
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which requires the qualifying low and 
middle-income occupants to pay one- 
fourth of their annual income towards 
rent with the final difference being 
subsidized by the federal government. 

Design of the project is being done 
by Winston and Elizabeth Close of 
the Minneapolis firm of Close Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

Why did the architects become in- 
volved in Windslope and how did the 
project develop historically? 

The culmination of the project will 
come about after seven long—and 
many times—frustrating years for 
MSAIA and the other parties who 
wanted so badly to get the project 
started 

“In October of 1969, we formally 
passed a resolution calling for 
Chapter support of the idea of a hous- 
ing project,” says Don Hustad of 
Hustad-Pontinen Architects, Inc. “But 
then we encountered many problems 
and setbacks.” 


Hustad putin many hours over those 
seven years arguing for the idea and 
estimates that 13 or 14 other archi- 
tects also took time away from their 
regular jobs to give the proposal a 
boost. 

Two other site locations were con- 
sidered, in somewhat differing forms, 
before The Preserve became the final 
selection. 


The first idea was a renovation, 
specifically the row house site on 
Milwaukee Avenue in Minneapolis. 
The two blocks of houses were built 
at the turn of the century by the 
Milwaukee Road as a housing site 
for its employees. The Minneapolis 
Housing and Redevelopment Author- 
ity was approached about being the 
other developer, but declined. Today, 
Milwaukee Avenue is alive and well as 
a historical site under the auspices 
of the Minnesota State Historical 
Society. The architects, however, had 
to go looking elsewhere for their 
project site. 

“We approached Brooklyn Park in 
1972,” Hustad recalls. “Their Plan- 
ning Commission approved it, but it 
was turned down by the City Council.” 

Public pressure over any low and 
middle income public housing was 
the main cause for the council's ac- 
tion. A similar plan was presented to 
Eden Prairie. 

“We think Eden Prairie is a very 
forward-looking community,” says 
Wolfgang Penzel, who was a council- 
man when the plan was first brought 
to council chambers in 1972. ‘We 


were the first community in the area 
to put together a comprehensive guide 
plan on development. When the Pre- 
serve plan was first brought before us 
in 1970, we required that the devel- 
opers (Minnesota Gas Co. and Carter 
and Gertz, Inc., an engineering firm) 
present public housing possibilities 
as part of their planned unit develop- 
ment.” 

Penzel says The Preserve began to 
look for a public housing project 
developer. It coincided with the 
search by the MSAIA people to find 
someone to provide the property for 
the project. 

“One of the things we feel is very 
important in any public housing pro- 
ject is good management,” Penzel 
adds. “That sounds simple enough, 
but too often good management is 
lacking and that is why so many 
public housing projects fail. How- 
ever, the council and other officials 
of Eden Prairie were impressed with 
the Windslope management as well as 
other facets of the project.” 

MSAIA in the meantime, was inter- 
ested in Eden Prairie as a project site. 
Hustad says the Metropolitan Council 
suggested the idea and felt Eden 
Prairie would be receptive. 

“We felt The Preserve had the kind 
of setting and support services needed 
to make the project a success,” Hustad 
says. 

But, just as things seemed to be 
moving along, the Nixon Administra- 
tion decided, in 1974, to put a mora- 
torium on all federally-backed public 
housing. 

“We were hoping to get 236 money 
since conventional loans were dried 
up at that time,” adds Hustad. 

A two-year, go-nowhere period fol- 
lowed. 

“In 1976,” Hustad says, “we fin- 
ally got HUD to back financing through 
some Section Eight programs that 
would come through the State of 
Minnesota.” 

Winston Close, the Windslope de- 


sign architect (along with his wife, 
Elizabeth), is the first to admit the 
project will have some design limita- 
tions, basically because of cost and 
local building codes. 

The project will cost $4.3 million. 

“At the same time,” Close says, 
44 expect it will be a complex which 
will have some unique, practical fea- 
tures and will be as individualistic in 
style as we can possibly make it.” 

The Preserve already has several 
community services, so Windslope 
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won't have to keep large blocks of 
open land, although there will be im- 
mediate space for things such as park- 
ing, mini playgrounds and walkways. 

Close has created a unique apart- 
ment-townhouse complex. Building 
clusters will vary from 12 to 24 units 
each. A typical approach will be one 
building housing two apartments and 
four townhouses. The apartments will 
be at ground level and the town 
houses at the top two levels. Each 
building will have a front entrance. 
Because the entire projects sits on a 
slope, Close related the entryways to 
the living units by having stairs lead- 
ing from the vestibule area down to 
the apartments and up to the town- 
houses. 

“We have avoided the necessity of 
outside steps and with a common en- 
trance have improved building secur- 
ity.” 

To get away from the regimented 
look of multiple living units, windows 
from ground level buildings don't 
correspond to those of townhouses. In 
other words, no exact window rows. 


Windslope is basicallv designed to 
integrate the housing units into na- 
tural surroundings while at the same 
time providing a general sense of 
communitv for the residents. 


A major landscaping scheme. is 
underwav and is being designed bv 
landscape architect Herb Baldwin. 

The project sits on acrescent-shaped 
piece of land and the approach calls 
for winding walkwavs and the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs to enhance the 
site. 


The plavgrounds, called ''tot 
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lots,” feature interesting safety, as 
well as practical, aspects. They are 
located between each building cluster 
so that parents can have a direct 
view of the areas from their respec- 
tive apartments. On the backside of 
the site is the parking area which has 
garages. The back of the garages abut 
the grounds adjacent to the ''tot 
lots.” 

“The garages prevent kids from run- 
ning into the parking lots,” Close 
points out. 

The second row of garages, located 
on the other side of the site, along 
the street, will act as an aesthetic 
barrier. From the street, the ground 
slopes up to five feet from the flat 
roof. The visible roof area and back 
walls will be covered with foliage 
and shrubs. 

Mayor Penzel likes the approach 
that the design team has taken and 
adds that it was a key factor in win- 
ning support from the city. 

“In the past, public housing has 
usually been very distinguishable from 
private multiple housing. Usually, there 
is little in the way of architectural 
design, there are no garages and noth- 
ing in the way of immediate recre- 
ational areas. Windslope, however, has 
done away with these problems." 

By simply following what he calls 
“normal requirements,” Penzel says 
the people developing Windslope “were 
able to circumvent the problems so 
common to most public housing.” O 


Mike Wilkenson, a free-lance writer, is 
regional correspondent for Building Design 
and Construction magazine. 
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Pella Clad windows 
are for people’s comfor 


St. John’s Hospital in Red Wing, Minnesota 
chose Pella Clad as replacement windows to 
fit existing masonry openings. Pella Clad — 
wood on the inside ... where it matters to 
people's comfort and the heat bill — metal on 
the outside ... where it matters to the building 
owner (low maintenance). 

They also chose Slimshade, the venetian 
blind that operates- between two panes of 
glass, protected from dust and dirt. 


if 


Government has influenced the 
urban landscape since the earliest 
peoples banded together under a com- 
mon ruler. From the design of a fort- 
ress wall to encompass the city to a 
contemporary street grid, government 
edict has given shape to our surround- 
ings. 

For the most part, architects have 
played a passive role in this urban 
design. They have been hired by 
government to design specific build- 
ings, but the three-dimensional rela- 
tionship of those buildings within the 
city’s urban systems, geography and 
economic structure have been beyond 
the control of architects. 

Today, however, some architects 
are becoming an integral part of those 
governmental policy decisions in their 
roles as professional advisers to gov- 
ernment. Part one of this series was 
published in the March-April issue of 
Architecture Minnesota. 


ARCHITECTS INGOVERNMENT 


Bonnie Richter 


, 


JENE T. SIGVERTSEN 


Executive Director 
Office of School Plant Planning 
and Maintenance 
School District 625 


“One of mv major responsibilities 
is to provide the best stimulating 
environment that will allow the educa- 
tion process to occur,” says Jene 
Sigvertsen. As executive director of 
planning and maintenance for the St. 
Paul schools, Sigvertsen has a great 
deal to say about school facilities 
from architect selection to mainte- 
nance. 

With a construction program of 
about $50 million over the last five 
years, Sigvertsen serves as a liaison 
between architect and school adminis- 
tration. An architect can best fulfill 
the demands of his position ''because 
of the tools native to an architect's 
experience and the kinds of training 
an architect has.” Essentially, that 
experience ''is the process of under- 
standing design and construction, and 
implementing them in an orderly way.” 

Architects are also uniquely quali- 
fied to oversee operation and mainte- 
nance of the district's 87 facilities, 
says Sigvertsen, who sees the value 
of maintaining a facility “in sympathy 
with the original design state.” 

An added value to combining the 
responsibility for architecture and 
maintenance is the ability to review 


the long-term performance of ma- 
terials, mechanical systems and func- 
tional concepts. Sigvertsen is able to 
analyze the relationship between these 
concerns and bring that information 
to the design process, he says. 

Sigvertsen considers his advice as 
guidance to the architect rather than a 
usurpation of his or her prerogatives. 
“We commission archi tects—competent 
architects. We don't attempt to design 
for them,” he says. 

Sigvertsen's role, together with three 
staff architects, is that of ''coordi- 
nator—liaison—interpreter of educa- 
tional needs to the architect.” Those 
educational needs don’t come only 
from the administration. “You can’t 
design a successful facilitv todav with- 
out broadening the 'user' to include 
the community,” says Sigvertsen, who 
is responsible for solici ting community 
involvement in the design process. 

Sigvertsen attended the University 
of Minnesota and is a graduate of 
Metropolitan State University. He has 
been a practicing architect for about 
25 years, working with Minnesota 
firms before joining the School Board 
10 years ago. 


C. WARREN PETERSON 


Director of Properties for 
the Metropolitan Airports Commission 


Of the several people interviewed 
for this article, C. Warren Peterson 
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has had the most experience as an 
architect in government. He started 
with the metropolitan airport 20 
years ago when it was known as Wold 
Chamberlain Field and has worked 
directly with the development of the 
current airport facility. 

As Director of Properties for the 
Metropolitan Airports Commission, 
Peterson functions as liaison with archi- 
tects and engineers as far as the 
public buildings at the airport are 
concerned. He develops all building 
programs directly with the profes- 
sional representatives of the airlines. 

Training as an architect is in- 
valuable in his position, says Peterson, 
“because all basic preliminary design 
is initiated in our office and then im- 
plemented by the architect.” 

Peterson is also in charge of 
concession contracts for the airport 
and design modifications necessary 
to accommodate those concessions. 
A decision to house a sophisticated 
Native American gift shop rather 
than a Frederick's of Hollywood could 
well have been as much a design 
consideration as a financial one. 

Peterson was graduated in 1949 
from the University of Minnesota with 
a Bachelor of Architecture degree. He 
worked four years as assistant to the 
State Architect and four years in his 
own practice before joining the air- 
port staff. 


WILLIS L. KINGSBURY 


Community Development Director 
City of Moorhead 


Up until a year ago, Willis Kings- 


bury was planning director for Moor- 
head. In his present position as Com- 
munity Development Director for the 
City, a number of positions have been 
pulled together so that Kingsbury now 
administers an incredible potpourri of 
planning, housing, economic develop- 
ment, codes administration, and mass 
transit. The City has realized the 
interrelationship of these normally 
fragmented concerns and with the cre- 
ation of Kingsbury’s position comes 
an unprecedented opportunity to 
coordinate that interface, 

An architectural background is im- 
portant to his position, says Kingsbury, 
because an architect has “the vision 
plus the breadth of ability to juggle 
the social and the physical.” 

Where an architectural education 
is found wanting is in the area of 
“client contact''—actuallv workingwith 
the members of a community to ascer- 
tain their needs and preferences. The 
planning schools have done a better 
job in this regard, says Kingsbury, 
developing ''a stronger theme of being 
able to work with people." He sees 
architectural schools as already moving 
in that direction, however. 


Kingsbury dislikes the traditional 
cold and impersonal programming ap- 
proach that creates a document and a 
building, but does not allow the 
people affected by that building an 
opportunity for expression. “The pro- 
cess of getting to the final product is 
as important, if not more so, than the 
final product itself,” he says. “The user 
should fully understand the final prod- 
uct so that he can make the best pos- 
sible use of it.” 

As an example, Kingsbury describes 
a new housing project in Moorhead 
with 150 units for the elderly in 
that city’s urban development district. 
“We worked with the seniors on site 
selection and on through design so 
that the units designed fulfilled the 
needs of the citizens.” Essentially, 
Kingsbury serves an oversight function 
to assure control by those people 
immediately affected and by the City 
of Moorhead in general. 

It is a mutual education process, 
as well—the client educating the archi- 
tect through Kingsbury, and the client 
being educated about architecture. 
“The emphasis is on the architectural 
quality of the building as a long-term 
asset to the community,” says Kings- 
bury. 

He calls it “riding both horses'— 
client and architect—and very strongly 
affecting the conceptual issues of the 


resultant designs. It is a positive affect, 
according to Kingsbury, because it 
evolves through a broader “theme of 
compatibility” with entire city systems, 
both social and physical, than would a 
traditional design approach. 

Kingsbury holds a Bachelor of 


Architecture degree from North Dakota 
State University and worked six years 
with Sovik, Mathre and Matson Archi- 
tects in Northfield before spending 
two years with his own practice in 
Moorhead. 


WILLIAM L. SCHROEDER 
Staff Architect for Hennepin County 


“Let me broad brush it for you,” 
says William Schroeder, as he starts to 
define the complex duties that go 
along with the amorphous title Staff 
Architect for Hennepin County. “This 
office is structured to render pro- 
fessional assistance to the County 
Board and administration in all matters 
relating to new construction, remodel- 
ing, space analysis, facility adapta- 
tion and repair—the whole gamut of 

' project types that a large space user 
might need. 

“Primarily we're here to function 
as in-house expertise on contracting 
for services and to provide long-range 
planning and capital project budget 
administration and estimating.” 

Schroeder, together with Staff Plan- 
ner Robert Isaacson, two architectural 
assistants and two planning assistants, 
coordinates and oversees the day-to- 
day liaison between the design com- 
munity and the client, Hennepin 
County. From identifying department- 


al space needs to hiring an architect 
to cost estimating, spec writing and 
program interpretation, they structure 
and guide the process. Their work in- 
cludes administering all contract pay- 
ments including consultant services 
and assisting the legal department 
with all claims relative to construction 
and bonding, as well as assisting pro- 
pertv management with such consider- 
ations as energy conservation. 

Traditionally the architect has 
played the role of professional adviser 
to the client and Schroeder's work 
is clearly an extension of that role. 
“I'm here to apply my architectural 
knowledge to make sound judgments 
for the County and to act in consort 
with design professionals,” says 
Schroeder. 

Schroeder uses “value analysis” in 
the design process—formulating “an 
economically sound basis of judgment 
on what is built.” 

“We don't give crits on aesthetics, 
necessarily,” says Schroeder. “It's not 
the visual appearance alone, but the 
value visually, functionally and econ- 
omically that concerns us." He gives 
the example of a library where an 
architect may have specified a very 
expensive and rare wood to surface 
the circulation counter. His function 
would require that he play devil’s 
advocate and ask the architect if that 
species and cut of wood is as durable 
as it must be or if perhaps there might 
be another wood that is more durable 
and yet gives the same visual appear- 
ance—at the same or less cost. 


On another scale, Schroeder works 
with architects at the schematic stage, 
discussing the kind of assemblies the 
building will have—skin, structure, 
mechanical and electrical svstems, fuel 
characteristics, materials, etc. Schroed- 
er sees this as beneficial to both parties. 
“Architects and engineers rarely have 
updated information on operating 
costs,” he says; information that the 
County maintains on a daily basis. 
“Together we'll decide what is most 
effective.” 

“It takes someone who understands 
the owner function to effectively 
assist the architects in this,” Schroed- 
er says. He is also able to function as 
translator in that capacity, translating 
the needs of the client into the lang- 
uage of architecture. 

Schroeder has a Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture degree from the University of 
Kansas and was in practice in Wiscon- 
sin before coming to Hennepin Countv 
in 1972. As an architect he is in a 


particularlv sensitive position because 
his office is “the keeper of all re- 
quests for consideration of service,” 
says Schroeder. At the request of the 
County Administrator a list of poten- 
tial firms is compiled from that file 
when a new building or remodeling 
project is scheduled. 

For example, for the new Hennepin 
County Jail a list of 20 firms was 
compiled based on known previous 
experience. ‘From that list, based on 
our knowledge of the project, we 
mailed out a questionnaire to deter- 
mine the suitability of the firm to the 
project,” says Schroeder. The list 
was then narrowed (in the case of the 
jail, to seven candidates) and after a 
complex interview process, three 


firms were chosen, Those firms were 
recommended to the County Board 
who eventually appointed one firm 
for the project, says Schroeder. He 
will monitor the course of that deci- 
sion from then on. 


GERALD W. JOHNSON 


Registered Architect for 
the City of Duluth 


Since April of last year, Gerald 
Johnson has been directly involved in 
preparing building programs for the 
City of Duluth that utilize those 
Community Development dollars flow- 
ing back to the cities from the Federal 
Treasury. 

Johnson attends community meet- 
ings throughout the City and gathers 
the background that used to take 
architects months to assemble. “Their 
fee used to go right down the drain,” 
he says, fully aware of the time that 
such work can consume. Johnson now 
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Granite. 


_ _ Thebest 
in first impressions. 


MULLION £ 


PLAN SPANDREL PLAN 


The first impression is the important one. Granite can make that impression 
more vivid than any other building material available. That's why Motorola, 
Incorporated selected Cold Spring's Texas Pearl for their corporate head- 
quarters in Schaumburg, Illinois 


Granite affords the architect a resource from which he can create a building 


that reflects an image of quality... a corporate image. aa 


For lasting first impressions, specify Cold Spring Granite. 
soe 


For more information, plus a free copy of our 16-page, 
202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 


full-color catalog showing all 18 Cold Spring colors avail- 
able, call toll free 800-328-7038. In Minnesota call (612) 
685-3621, or write to the address below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company, Dept. c 
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formulates the program for city pro- 
jects and ‘feeds it back to the archi- 
tect in documented form.” 

The benefits are twofold, Johnson 
says. “It is profitable for the archi- 
tects and the City gets the project 
they envisioned.” 

In the past, the architect or the 
community club or organization never 
reported back to the City on a pro- 
ject, other than financially, and the 
City had little input into the pro- 
ject, either, Johnson says. 

That information trading is im- 
portant to Duluth because it architec- 
turally is a closed shop—only Duluth 
architects can design City projects. 
“We like to pass the work around,” 
Johnson says. ‘‘It’s sort of an architec- 
tural round robin.” Since the City 
never asks for a proposal from the 
architects before hiring them, it is 
crucial that the City have the kind 
of information about performance 
that Johnson can give. 

Johnson is a 1968 architectural 
graduate of North Dakota State Uni- 
versity and has worked with firms in 
Fargo and Duluth. He also spent two 
years participating with the Architec- 
tural Consortium on Model Cities 
programs. U 


One of the finest examples 
of cast iron architecture in 
America—the Grand Opera 
House in Wilmington—remains 
today because people cared 
enough to find a new use. 

How much do you care? Write: 
National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, Department 
0607, 740 Jackson Place, 
NW, Washington, 
DC 20006 


Give an 


old building 


a new lease on life. 


Decorative detail, Babson Brothers 
Building, Chicago 


PURCELL A ND 


ELMSLIE 


Ernest Sandeen 


The architectural reputation of 
William Gray Purcell and George 
Grant Elmslie is firmly established. 
As a result of the careful and loving 
scholarship of David Gebhard and 
H. Allen Brooks, the work of these 
second-generation Prairie School archi- 
tects is well-known and well-appreci- 
ated by students of American archi- 
tecture. The Purcell and Elmslie exhi- 
bition put on by the University of 
Minnesota Gallery during the past 
autumn and winter was not intended to 
awaken respect for a pair of neglected 
architects, but rather to display a few 
of the drawings, photographs, and 
artifacts of the Purcell-Elmslie colla- 
boration which are now collected in 
the Northwest Architectural Archives 
at the University. 

But a visit to that exhibition could 
hardly help but provoke some thoughts 
about the character of that seeming- 
ly ideal partnership. Purcell, the 
younger of the two men, came to 
Minneapolis in 1906 to work with 
George Feick, an old Cornell Univer- 
sity undergraduate classmate. Their 
practice grew quite rapidly, but no 
one has argued that they produced 
work of great distinction before 
Elmslie moved to Minneapolis to join 
them. As a boy, Purcell had lived 
across the street from Frank Lloyd 
Wright's house and studio on Forest 
Avenue in Oak Park, Illinois. Through- 


out his life he was a defender and 
advocate of Wright's work and se me- 
times asked Wright's advice abou. his 
own designs. 

Purcell and Elmslie had memmmmmat in 
Louis Sullivan's office where Pu amemmmar-cell 
had been employed for a few momma ths 
in 1903. By 1909 Sullivan's office 
was not active enough to k——-eep 
Elmslie busy, and toward the enn==—=—==# of 
that year he reluctantly left the 
old master to set up with Purcell —-—and 
Feick. He was nearly forty years ——old, 
Purcell was thirtv. Feick's contri bu- 
tion, never substantial, ceased w~ aen 
he left the firm in 1913. 

Perhaps the best-known comnm———is- 
sions of Purcell and Elmslie were mmm- h e 
Merchant's National Bank in Winommmmm—1a, 
Minnesota, built in 1911, and the re- 
lated 1912 Crane house in Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts, and 1912 Decke er 
house in Minnetonka. The smal ill er 
Edna Purcell house (1913), Ocs———ar 
Owre house (1912), and Ward Bee EEEE e 
house (1912) have also been high iv 
praised. One might want to add to thm is 
list of accomplishments the 1912 d———a- 
sign of a commercial building, tl——ae 
Edison Phonograph Shop in Chicagem—J. 

All of these buildings were repremmmee - 
sented in the University Gallery sho———V 
either by photographs or plans c-——or 
both. The quality of these build ==, 
both in decorative detail and in thi r 
total design, is extraordinary. It wammms S 
especially interesting to be able temm 
examine the plans for the Decke Y 
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Point of France, Edina, first high rise luxury condominium in 
this area. Korsunsky-Krank and Joseph Phillips, architects, 
Kraus-Anderson of Minneapolis, general contractor, 


FASTER OCCUPANCY — Producing MINNE-WALL in an off 
site shop is efficient and fast on jobs like this with many 
same-size panels. Panels are ready when the job is. Erection 
goes fast, too. No scaffolding needed. No temporary heat 
or poly enclosures needed for winter. Saves costs, too. 


LIGHT WEIGHT — MINNE-WALL can save 30 Ibs. per sq. 
ft. compared with pre-cast systems. Means lighter footings, 
less cost. Has strength of much thicker walls. 


LOWER COST — MINNE-WALL cost is 40-50% that of pre- 
cast systems. It’s non proprietary, assuring competitive price. 


BETTER INSULATION — MINNE-WALL protects from 
heat, cold and noise, with insulated stud space plus 1” 
Styrofoam thermal barrier and 1” solid plaster. 


For Interesting facts on the Point of 

France job, and design data on 

MINNE-WALL, just call Clint 

Fladland, the answer man, at 645- 

0208. 
MINNESOTA LATHING & 
PLASTERING BUREAU 
795 Raymond Avenue 
St. Paul, Minn. 55114 
Phone: (612) 645-0208 
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house, which has received much less 
attention in general architectural 
texts than the Crane house, whose 
Massachusetts location has granted 
it much more notorietv. 

These were not the only buildings 
illustrated bv anv means. What seemed 
striking, however, was that none of 
the later designs seemed to reach the 
level of the early work. Within two 
vears of the formation of their part- 
nership, Purcell and Elmslie had pro- 
duced a bank, a store, two large resi- 
dences, and three smaller houses all 
of which have been granted the status 
of near masterpieces by historians 
and critics. But in the banks built for 
Hector, Minnesota, and Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, in 1916 and 1921, in the 
houses built for Louis Heitman and 
Amy Hamilton Hunter in 1917 and 
1916, in the Kasson, Minnesota, muni- 
cipal building of 1917 Purcell and 
Elmslie did not seem to be able 
either to duplicate their earlier suc- 
cesses or to move beyond them in 
any significant direction. 

The P & E partnership only lasted 
until 1922 although both men lived 
for decades longer, Purcell until 1965 
and Elmslie until 1952. There is no 
evidence that the two partners had a 
falling out or serious disagreement. 
Perhaps they recognized more clearly 
than we that whatever magic was 
generated by the pooling of their 
talents in 1910, the effect was only 
momentary. 

The crisis of their partnership was 
a crisis felt throughout the Prairie 
School—that group of architects who 
felt that they were consciously follow- 
ing the brilliant lead of Sullivan and 
Wright. Sullivan, of course, designed 


very little after 1910. Wright seems 
to have wished to make a clean break 
with that design tradition when he 
left the United States in 1909, The 
houses which he designed in Califor- 
nia and Oklahoma during the 1920s 
can be accounted for on the basis 
of his stvlistic development, but thev 
cannot be called Prairie houses. Thus, 
it might be argued that the Prairie 
School had reached the point where 


its practitioners were forced to make a 
choice. Thev might either strike out Lit 
in new directions or they might simply 


repeat the work of their masters in 
different variations until their clients 


| i ti 
the Prairie Stvle as another in the long nsu ful ion a 


tired of it; that is, they could treat 
line of historic styles. That Purcell 
and Elmslie chose not to take that W h th 

latter course is a tribute to their e ave e 
architectural integritv. QO ans ers for 7 


Dr. Ernest Sandeen is James Wallace 
Professor of History at Macalester College 
in Saint Paul. He also teaches a course on 
the history of architecture and is presently 


writing a book on the history and archi- 
tecture of Summit Avenue in Saint Paul. 


INSULATION INSULATION 


sania PERIMETER =UNDERSLAE==3 


INSULATION INSULATION 


Thermal and 
Moisture Protection 


Call us. We can help. 


CORBIN 


SCHLAGE 


(fi) 


ALLL] 


SNOW-LARSON, INC. 


arners Contractors Supplies CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 

A DIVISION OF WARNER HARDWARE CO. 

18 So. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 
612-339-1919 


1221 No. Second Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 55405 
(612) 374-1216 
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OLD DOWNTOWNS 


(continued from page 17) 


virtually the only commercial areas of 
the community that pedestrian 
oriented. 


are 


Downtowns in most small towns 
have not been beset by the problems 
of congestion, difficulty of parking or 
perception of scale. They continue to 
serve their historical function as a 
gathering place in the community, re- 
flecting its image and its role as a 
communications center. Time has 
altered the pedestrian focus of the 
area with the influx of more automo- 
bile traffic and the deterioration of 
the physical plant. But community 
events still focus on downtown. 


A great deal of potential can exist 
for a community to capture and 
expand its vitality as a place for 
people within its downtown area. 
Such improvements could be insti- 
tuted merely to make areas look better 
by giving them some type of cosmetic 


treatment. In some limited cases, this 
may be appropriate. In most cases, 
more is required. 


A range of opportunities does exist, 
supported in Minnesota by the avail- 
ability of tax increment financing. 
Private subscription, special assess- 
ments, general city capital improve- 
ment funds, and utuility funds are some” 
of the techniques available. 


Some observations emerge from 
those communities which have suc- 
cessfully implemented pedestrian 
streetscape improvements: 


e Streetscape improvements must 
be related to functional, urban design 
and economic factors. 


e Commitment and focused indi- 
vidual or collective leadership have 
brought implementation. Lack of re- 
sources, although often cited as a 
deterrent, can be overcome through 
commitment and blending of a variety 
of resources. 


e A threshold level of improve- 
ment has to be established to assure a 
return for the investment. Scattered 
or insignificant bits and pieces do not 


Getting you everything you'll ever 
want in ceramic tile is Chi 


At Rollin B. Child Inc. we can get you 
just about anything you'll ever want in 
the way of ceramic tile, because we 
stock and sell Romany-Spartan American- 
made ceramic tile, one of the broadest 
lines available in this or any other 
country. 

We offer a rustic line, a water-marked 
crystal line and a veined line, a dappled 
line and a decorative line, plus a fan- 
tastic selection of unglazed ceramic 
mosaics and the traditional bright and 
matte glazes, too. 

Next time you need ceramic tile, turn 
to the company that can do it all from 
once source... by the truckload or by 
the carton. (We also stock large quanti- 
ties of Summitville Quarry Tile and 
feature imported tiles from France, 
Italy and Japan.) 

For more information, call Rollin 
B. Child Inc. at 938-2785 in the Metro- 
politan Twin City area, or on our Watts 
lines—Minnesota 800/552-7685, Other 
States 800/328-8296. In Wisconsin call: 
Child Crest Distributing, Inc. 
414/462-9770. 
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h ROLLIN B. CHILD INC. 
taf 420 Excelsior Avenue West, P.O. Box 397, Hopkins, Minnesota 55343, 612-938-2785 


You'll find it all at Hirshfield’s. 


Why look elsewhere for paints and 
wallcoverings? 

You'll find everything you need 
at Hirshfield’s . . . the Twin Cities’ 
leading decorating centers. 

We offer architects and designers 
the largest line of decorating prod- 
ucts in the Upper Midwest. 

Over 30,000 wallcoverings, in- 
cluding a complete line of architec- 
tural and designer wallcoverings. 

Over 1,000 beautiful custom- 
mixed colors of Fuller-O'Brien Paint. 

At Hirshfield's, you'll also find a 
professional Contract Sales staff 


Distributors of: Stauffer Commercial Vinyls, Spectra-Royale Vinyls and 
Architectural Reference File by S. R. Wood, Environmental Graphics, 
Sound Stage Acoustic Wall Carpet, Bulltex Commercial Vinyis, Fred 


(with more than 90 years’ total ex- 
perience!) to assist you with your 
decorating projects. 

Our services include: 


e A beautiful Contract Sales 
Showroom for your use. 


IRSHFIELD'S 
CONTRACT SALES 


e Preparation of lavout boards 
for client presentation. 


e Complete sampling program 
for all commercial lines. 


e Professional paint consultants. 


Visit our Contract Sales Show- 
room or call us at 370-2626. 

Hirshfield’s . . . the Twin Cities’ 
largest and most complete decorat- 
ing products supplier... since 1894. 

Contract Sales Showroom: 824 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis. 
Hours: Mon.-Fri. 8:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M. 
Telephone: (612) 370-2626. 


Cole Foils, Manuscreens, Executive Wood by S. R. Wood, Vinyl Weaves 
by J. Josephson, Fuller-O'Brien Paints, Olympic Wood Finishes. Repre- 
sentatives for: Jack Denst Designs, Winfield Designs, Albert Van Luit 


mahin 


INCORPORATED 


walz 


FIRST IN WALLS THAT MOVE 


INCORPORATED 


NZ, walz 


FIRST IN WALLS THAT MOVE 


NEW LOCATION 


14324 Stewart Lane 
Minnetonka, MN 55343 
Ph. 935-7759 

(Glen Lake Area) 


do the job. 

e The streetscape has to achieve a 
level of quality which establishes and 
maintains a strong image. 

e Public and private involvement is 
mandatory 

è Commitment to a continued high 
level of maintenance is required, Proper 
design can assist in this effort. 

e Activities and events must be 
planned to assure active use 

e Merchandise displays, techniques 
and products, as well as interior and 
exterior building improvements, must 
be undertaken. 

e Change in downtown activities 
can be anticipated. Trends need to 
be observed and captured in support 
of downtown objectives 

Malls mean different things to dif- 
ferent people and so they should. 
They are not necessarily the air con 
ditioned space connecting stores. They 
are instead the flavor, the symbol of 
the city and reflection of the pride 
and concern for its future growth 
and development. Malls take many 
forms and should. No one form or 
solution can readily be adapted or 
recommended for any one community 
Above all, the mall or pedestrian 


streetscape improvement for the 
downtown should be a statement for 
the communitv—its character, its 
quality, and its future aspirations 
That challenge and that opportunity 
is open to Minnesota communities. O 


Charles W. Mosher and Donn R. Wiski 
are Principals with 


on-Aschman Asso 
ciates, Minneapolis/Saint Paul, Evanston, 
Washington, D.C., Los Angeles and San Jose 


Charles W. Mosher is a registered land 
scape architect and chief designer for 
Barton-Aschman. He has received awards 
for numerous projects including Tower 
Clock Plaza in Dubuque and Frankfort. 

Donn R. Wiski is a former planning 
director for the City of Duluth, He has 
extensive experience in downtown plan 
ning for communities of all sizes including 
St. Paul, Wayzata, New Ulm, Madison and 
Ashland. 


AN > apai 


Pressure-Treated Lumber 


Decks and patios that last a lifetime 


Preferred by 
Architects and 
Home Builders 

G. M. STEWART LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


A subsidiary of Vr LONE STAR INDUSTRIES 


421 JOHNSON ST. N.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55413 
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A’ INSPEC, inc. GAUSMAN & MOORE, Inc. 


BUILT-UP ROOF SYSTEMS CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Mechanical and Electrical Systems Design for -————_ 
Surveys — Reroofing Design COMMERCIAL, INSTITUTIONAL, INDUSTRIAL 


Engineering — Inspection — Tests 


700 NORTH ROBERT STREET 
3410 Winnetka Ave. N./Minneapolis, Mn./55427 Bie sa SEM INNESOTA Bb103 


612-546-3434 


ENGINEERS 


SURVEYORS 
SOIL TESTING An Expansion of 
j Soil Engineering 


515-232-7231 Services, Inc 


ENGINEERING TEST TING 


MINNEAPOLIS/ST. PAUL 580 County Rd 18. Mpls. Mn 941 5600 
i i i NORTHERN MINNESOTA 9th Avenue, Hibbing, M. 46218 263-8869 
ames engineering and testing co à os 
ee + Test Borings. Inspection of Construction, Material Testing 
a subsidiary of 334 of Soils, Concrete, Bituminous and Building Compor————ients 


2010 east 13th street - ames, iowa 50010 


ites. MÁ 
—— SUB-SURFACE INVES TISE ATIONS 


ENGINEERING 

SOIL TESTING SERVICES Siini 
OF MINNESOTA, INC. — Recommendations 

— Consultation 
Consulting Geotechnical 

FIELD INVESTIGATION S 
and Materials Engineers compare 

nT LABORATORY TESTS 


2405 ANNAPOLIS LANE, SUITE 280 © PHONE 612-559-1900 ST PAUL. MN 551 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55441 PRONE 612 645-6446 


omens || IB ALPIAD—NE 


CROMWE 
tw K U INCORPORATED 
P i 61 219 GRAND AVE ST PAUL MINN. 55105 (6 EE 2) 698 5561 


COMPLETE TESTING SERVICES IN: 
z x F 5 CONSULTING ACOUSTIC ENGINEERS 
soil mechanics, foundation engineer- Control of Sound and Noise 
ing; construction materials; NDT Commercial/Industrial/Institutional 
metallurgic analysis; chemical Environmental Impact Studies 
and metallurg M Field Testing and Certification 
analysis. | 
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The low, low price. 


It could prove to be the most expensive 
part of your lighting purchase. 


ot 
Look... you could buy a bunch of components, n 
sweat out their arrival, return what's damaged Sterner’s'too 
expensive. 


and assemble what's left. Or you can buy a 
complete lighting system from Sterner. 
“But,” you're probably saying, 'Sterner's too expensive.” Well, 
get ready for a surprise. When you come right down to the 
bottom line— your actual installed cost— we're as low as, 
or lower than the others. And you'll be getting the 
very best quality, plus exclusive features like 
Sterner's U-B-R. 


abs IS 

WBR? What the hell is a U-B-R? 
Sterner’s Unitized Ballast/Reflector assembly. It’s 
a complete system that includes capacitor, ballast 
socket, lamp, and hydro-formed reflector in a single, 
hinged, removable module. It contains a quick connect and disconneq 
system, and also provides easy access for installation and maintenance 
All this plus precision photometrics. Neat, huh? 


We go to great lengths 
with our light poles. 
Sterner light poles come in just about every 
size and style imaginable. Round 
Tapered and Square Tapered 
in steel and aluminum. 
Round Straight and Square 
Straight in steel and 
aluminum. Plus special 
shapes in aluminum; 
Indented Corner, Sint: 
Cruciform, Octagonal, Hexagonal, and H-Form. Even aluminum poles 
with wood accents. If vou can't find what vou need, give us a call 
and we'll build it for you. 
All poles are engineered for a wind load of 100 MPH. 


SMALL 
GOODIES. 


Small goodies that can make a big difference. 


Prewiring is an excellent way to save time on the job site. 
Our prewired poles and luminaires contain 
premium electrical wire, a ground wire and 
lug, a strain relief, multi-tap CWA ballastry, 
stainless steel hardware, and waterproof fuse holders 
for HID systems with base ballastry. Then, just to make 
sure your life is not complicated by problems, we test 
all systems before shipment. 
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Man-hours mean money. 

One of the most time consuming jobs is painting poles in the 

field. By the time two men apply two coats of paint (don't 

forget to figure in the drving time), vou could have bought 
a sophisticated, longer-lasting factorv finish. And 
probablv saved monev to boot. 


Who else do vou know who can bake a 
finish on a one-piece 40-foot pole? 


We operate a 120,000 sq. ft. plant that does nothing else 

but apply finishes, Exotic finishes. Like KYNAR 500* 

(fluoropolvmer), DURACRON Super 850* (silicone 

polyester), or IMRON* (polyurethane). Most of our poles 

and luminaires are baked acrylic enamel over an epoxy primer. 
Electrostatically 

applied. Tough stuff. 

hat’s why Sterner 

ffers the best warranty 

the business. When our 


The 40-foot-long “baggie” 
It should come as no surprise that, after building the best product on the market, we take 
great care to protectit in transit. So we putall factory-finished poles and 

luminaires in big polyethylene baggies, box them in cardboard, and load 
them on our company-owned, air cushioned truck trailers. 


INCHOR 
BOLTS Tell us where your anchor bolts are. 


Sternlite is a separate corporation that runs a fleet of tractors and trailers 

for the express purpose of expediting delivery directly from factory to job 
site. But that’s notall. We have actually delivered each unit right toits anchor 
bolt location. And we deliver on time! That fact alone can eliminate 

90% ofthe headaches on yournextjob. 


The bottomline. | 


As we said at the beginning, it's yourinstalled cost that 
counts and we believe you'll find Sterneraslowas, 
or lower than the others. Think aboutit. Then give usa call. 


|| out oF siant 


STILL TOO HIGH 


TWAT'S MORE LIKE IT 
| STERNER! 


NAR 500 is a registered trademark 
Pennwalt Corporation 


STERNER 


JERRY CARNES 
ASSOCIATES 


Manufacturers Representatives 
7036 Willow Creek Road 

Eden Prairie. Minnesota 55343 
612/941-5040 


er 850 is a registered trademark 
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| Spancrete announces 


© MAL a new way to do an old job 


= KI x L 

Tomax is a machine manufactured masonry wall panel 
utilizing standard concrete masonry units and mortar. It 
offers maximum design flexibility in conventional wall con- 
struction, and is suitable for low, medium and high-rise 
buildings. 

Preconstructed at the plant, Tomas is delivered to the job- 
site ready to assemble. No complicated drawings are necessary 


for installation because Tomax wall panels connect in accord- 
ance with standard masonry codes. Tomax offers other advan- 


The fire rating meets standard masonry codes. It's economical. 
Tomax wall panels can be installed rapidly, reducing rising 
job-site labor costs. 

Tomax is manufactured in sizes up to 12 feet by 24 feet, 
using standard size blocks in 6 inch, 8 inch, 10 inch and 
12 inch widths. 

For more information on the Tomax preconstructed wall 
panel, its uses and potential, call or write us. We'll be happy to 
give you the facts. 


tages, also. It's safe. 


Your complete supplier of prestressed products 


SPANCRETE MIDWEST COMPANY 


P.O. Box AA Osseo, Minnesota 55369 (612) 425-5555 


Finally. 
An owners manual 
for the most important 
machine own. 


i 


WATERPROOF 


THOROSEAL FINISHES 
FOR EXTERIOR CONCRETE 


Your Heart. 


It's the American Heart Association 
Survival Kit. And it tells you what to do if 
you, or someone near you, has a heart 
attack. 

It tells you how to recognize heart 
attack signals. It tells why you should 
act immediately to get help. It tells what 
to do if a heart attack victim refuses to 
believe what is happening. 

The American Heart Association 
Survival Kit is available at your local 
Heart Association. And it's free. What it 
will tell vou could somedav save vour 
life 


MASTER Ni 


(GUN & TROWEL GRADE) 
CALL 


CONPRO, INC. 


781-9583 
UNIV. & 30th AVE. N.E., MPLS. 
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NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


STRENGTHENED 


March contracts for new construc- 
tion advanced nine per cent to a 
total of $9,936,748,000, it was re- 
ported today by the F.W. Dodge Divi- 
sion of McGraw-Hill Information Sys- 
tems Company. 

According to George A. Christie, 
vice president and chief economist for 
F.W. Dodge, “Sharp gains in housing 
and in commercial and industrial 
building were the construction in- 
dustrv's main sources of support in 
the past month,” 

Christie added that “March con- 
tracting data confirmed that more is 
happening in construction markets 
than just a housing recovery. With 
the setback of the economy’s re- 
covery now behind us, we expect to 
see further improvement—as had occur- 
red in March—in the critical area of 
industrial and commercial building.” 


Nonresidential building contract 
value, at $3,002,531,000, was up a 
strong 22 per cent in March, parallel- 
ing the gains in most other basic 
economic indicators in that month. 
“Almost all of March's increase was 
concentrated in commercial and indus- 
trial building contracts (up more than 
40 per cent), as institutional building 
value was little improved over last 
year’s amount,” said Christie. 

March contracts for residential build- 
ing reached $5,149,193,000 for a 
gain of 42 per cent from the vear-ago 
total. The Dodge economist noted 
that after seasonal adjustment, the 
past month's dollar value of residen- 
tial building hit a new high, exceed- 
ing the previous peak set in March 
1973. The current month's activity 
fell short of the record for the num- 
ber of dwelling units started, how- 
ever, 

Without a single new electric 
power project initiated in March, total 
nonbuilding construction contract 
value fell 41 per cent to $1,785,024,- 
000 despite sizeable gains in highway 
and sewer/water contracting, accord- 
ing to the Dodge economist. 

“It's possible,” Christie observed, 
“that we may experience a setback 
in the previously booming field of 
electric utility construction. This 
industry, which has been moving 
rapidly into nuclear generation, must 
now reconsider its future in the light 


Credits 
The photo of the Chamber of 
the Minnesota House of Repre- 
sentatives on pages 19 and 34 of 
the last issue—the March/April 
issue—of Architecture Minnesota 
was taken by Jay Reilly. 


of the President's recent energy mes- 
sage. It, among other things, carried 
a strong emphasis on coal as a source 
of electrical energy. 

At the end of the first quarter of 
1977, total construction contract value, 
at $24.1 billion, was eight per cent 
ahead of the comparable period of 
1976. LI 


ik 
Twin City Tile 
& Marble Co. 


Twin City Tile and Marble Co. 
Committed to Quality 
Materials and Workmanship 
Backed by 
e 67 years of experience and excellent performance 
e Management skill & technical knowledge 
e Financial strength 


Call Twin City Tile & Marble Co. for estimates and 
assistance in the preliminary planning of your building. 
“Quality” isa key word of our competitive company. We 
offer a guarantee of service which will effect real economy 
and prevent built-in maintenance problems. 


MATERIALS: 
Marble-plant fabrication and installation 
Ceramic tile 
Terrazzo 
Seamless flooring 
Slate 


Johns Mansville Colorlith - colorceram and stonehenge 
Duriron - Epoxy and Resintops 
Corion by Dupont 


Twin City Tile & Marble Co. 


219 East Island Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55401 
1-612-332-8785 
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Carl W. Fogelberg Co. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
BUILDING PANELS 


ALLIANCE WALL — Porce- 
lain Enamel, Laminated Ve- 
neer, Sandwich and Chalk- 
board Panels 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
— Three Dimensional Panels 


FERRO ENAMELING — Cus- 
tom Embossed Panels, Por- 
celain Enamel, Aluminum, 
Weathering Steel, Copper 


0.0. McKINLEY CO., INC. 
— Specialty Panels and 
Enclosed Walkways 


WALCON CORP. — Metal 
Building Panels and Louvers 


CALL 646-7306 


276 N. Snelling Av., St. Paul, Mn. 


55104 


F Fi RAAST 
Governor Aesthetic Environment Program 


THE GOVERNOR'S A ESTHETIC 
ENVIRONMENT PROGRA M 


Barbara Kueppers 

As one of his first official acts as 
Governor, Rudy Perpich created the 
Governor’s Aesthetic Environment 
Program, continuing an interest and 
concern he had as Lt. Governor. 

To implement the Governor's 
Aesthetic Environment Program, Gov 
ernor Perpich has named a coordinator 
from each of Minnesota's 87 counties 
to serve on a Governor's Aesthetic 
Environment Committee. The objective 
of the Committee is twofold: to en- 
courage voluntary participation within 
a network of existing state programs 
to eliminate visual pollution and to 
encourage community improvement 
programs, 

The Governor’s Aesthetic Environ- 
ment Program will concentrate on re- 
storing the natural beauty of Min- 
nesota's landscape through 

è The removal of abandoned auto 
mobiles 


i 
KING, ginl ros: 


& COMPANY 


We specialize in: 


TERRAZZO 
TERRAZZO REFINISHING 


CERAMIC TILE 
QUARRY TILE 


EPOXY AGGREGATE WALLS 
EXPOSED AGGREGATE 


SPECIAL FLOORINGS 
GYM FLOORS 


CEMENT GRINDING 


Over 50 years experience 


An Fl rok. 


& COMPANY 


620-16th Ave. So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55454 
612-336-7735 
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e The removal of dilapidated build- 
ings 

è Bringing junkyards into conform- 
ance with state law 

e Community clean up programs 

e A statewide tree planting pro- 
gram 
Abandoned Autos 

Legislation authorizing an aban- 
doned motor vehicle program was en- 
acted in 1971, authorizing the Min- 
nesota Pollution Control Agency to 
reimburse units of government (usually 
counties) for the expense of inven- 
torying, collecting, storing and trans- 
porting abandoned motor vehicles and 
abandoned scrap metal for recycling. 
To offset the costs of carrying out 
the program, a $1 tax was placed on 
the title transfer of all motor vehicles 
weighing over 1,000 pounds. Although 
about 100,000 motor vehicles have 
been removed and recycled as a direct 
result of the subsidies provided by the 


Circular, Spiral, 
CONVENTIONAL 


Industrial, Commercial, 


ORNAMENTAL 


METAL STAIRS 


Fabricated To Architects 
Owner's Specifications 


C. W. OLSON, INC. 


1310 QUINCY STREET N.E 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55413 
Phone (612) 335-1143 


program, approximately 100,000 aban- 
doned autos still remain in Minnesota 
with an additional 18,000 vehicles 
abandoned everv vear. 

Although most Minnesota counties 
have conducted at least one survev of 
abandoned autos, the Governor's 
Aesthetic Environment Program hopes 
to encourage volunteers to work with 
county officials in regularly updating 
inventories. Also, since many people 
have an emotional attachment to a 
retired, deteriorating vehicle and are 
reluctant to give permission for its 
removal, the personal contact afforded 
by volunteers can assure greater suc- 
cess for the program. 


Dilapidated Buildings 

Throughout Minnesota there are 
abandoned and dilapidated buildings 
which are both a hazard to health 
and safety and a blight on our 
environment. Many of these vacant, 
deteriorating buildings are beyond 
the point where they can be renovated 
and constitute a serious fire hazard. 
Recently arson and suspected arson 


has dramatically increased in these 
types of structures. 
Legal and financial constraints 


have been the greatest obstacles in 
removing dilapidated buildings. Most 
propertv owners cannot afford to re- 
move the buildings or the local auth- 
orities have been unable to act. Mun- 
icipalities have the statutorv authoritv 
to provide for removal or razing of a 
hazardous building upon obtaining 
the consent in writing of all owners 
of record, occupving tenants and all 
lien-holders of record. In addition the 
State Fire Marshall mav petition the 
district court of anv countv for an 
order for condemnation. Neither pro- 
cess is speedv. 

The Governor's Aesthetic Environ- 
ment Program will encourage volun- 
teers to work with their municipalitv 
to survev dilapidated and bandoned 
buildings. Owners will then be con- 
tacted in an effort to have them 
either repair or remove the buildings. 
If an owner is not motivated to begin 
the necessary repairs, a municipality 
can proceed under its statutory auth- 
ority or the State Fire Marshall can 
condemn the hazardous structure. 
Local historical societies will be con- 
tacted to assure that buildings to be 
razed have no architectural or his- 
toric value. If the municipality is 


MODERNIZE YOUR 
BUILDING, 
REDUCE 
MAINTENANCE, 


CUT EXPENSIVE 
HEAT LOSS WITH... 


COLOR KEYED 
Replacement Windows 
Double Hung, Horizontal Slider, 
Projected, Window Wail 


401 East 78th St., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55420 
Telephone: 888-3120 


ADJUSTA-POST MFG. CO. 
The better value in H.I.D. 


area lighting 


M.W.C. LIGHTING 
Cut-off for parking lot, 


street & tennis court lighting 


Poles In Concrete, Steel & Wood 


Bradford & Associates 


7317 Cahill Road 
(612) 941-6377 


Edina, Mn. 55435 
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C lnoi > CTS THERMAL BARRIER 


WINDOW WALL 


Cronco-Lite Thermal Barrier Window Walls are an innovation in de- 
sign and construction. There is no metal to metal contact between 
the interior and exterior, virtually eliminating frost and condensation 
with temperatures as low as -30°F. 


The CTS Thermal Barrier Window Wall is unique in low rise window 
wall construction. It is comprised of aluminum face and gutter mem- 
THERMAL — bers internally joined and locked, but insulated from one another, by 
RIER 

OPERATING AT Cronco-Lite’s exclusive T-Blocks. The versatility of CTS allows face 
‘WINDOWS and gutter members to be interchanged, making it possible to create 
a large variety of architectural effects in glazing for either new build- 
ings or remodeling. All sections will create a flush glaze effect even 

with insulated glass 


$a, Division et 
GRONSTROMS Manufacturing, Inc. 
4225 Hiawatha Avenue Soutn 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406, U.S.A. 
Phone (612) 722-6671 
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willing to assume liability, Governor 
Perpich will make state equipment and 
personnel available to remove the 
hazardous structure. 


Junkyards 

Over a decade ago the Minnesota 
Legislature declared that in the interest 
of and to promote public safety, to 
protect the public investment in our 
state highways, and to preserve natural 
beauty, it was necessary to regulate 
the operation of junkyards on lands 
adjacent to the trunk highways of the 
state. The first Minnesota Junkyard 
Control Law was passed in 1965, the 
same year as the Federal Highway 
Beautification Act, popularly known 
as Lady Bird Johnson's Bill. The 
federal law provided for 75% federal 
funding for a control program, with 
25% being matched by the state. 
However, because of differences in 
the law, lack of appropriated federal 
funds, certain procedural and legal 
problems, the state program was not 
fully operational until 1975. The 
Department of Transportation admin- 
isters the program. 

A junkyard according to the law is 
a site used for the storing, buying or 
selling of junk, including auto grave- 
yards, sanitary landfills not regulated 
by the Minnesota Pollution Control 
Agency, and garbage dumps. whose 
bulk is equivalent to five or more 
motor vehicles. According to the De- 
partment of Transportation, a junk- 
yard is non-conforming if it is wholly 
or partially located within one-half 
mile of and within view of any trunk 
highway which was lawfully estab- 
lished prior to July 1, 1971. Any junk- 
yard established after July 1, 1971 
which meets the other non-conforming 
criteria has no legal basis for existence. 

To eliminate illegal junkyards and 
bring others into conformance the 
Governor's Aesthetic Environment 
Program will encourage citizens to be- 
come involved in encouraging local 
junkyard owners to comply with state 
law and to assure that local ordinances 
are enforced and aren't in conflict 
with state enforcement. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation’s nine state- 
wide districts each keep an inventory 
of junkyards within its district and 
recommendations for methods of com- 
pliance with state law. 

In 1977 there still remain over 500 
non-conforming junkyards throughout 
Minnesota. 


Community Clean Up Day 
To instill concern for environ- 


mental improvement and beautifica- 
tion in all segments of the community 
and for all age levels, Governor Perpich 
will make the Minnesota National 
Guard available to communities or or- 
ganizations who wish to undertake a 
community clean up day. Ideas for 
Projects and how to implement them 
may be secured from the Governor's 
Aesthetic Environment Program. 


Tree Planting 

Because shade tree diseases are 
taking an accelerating number of Min- 
nesota's beautiful, mature trees, the 
Governor's Aesthetic Environment 
Program will encourage communities to 
undertake tree planting Programs. To 
facilitate volunteer activity, the Gov- 
ernor's program will be a clearinghouse 
for information and technical assistance 
from the many state and federal agen- 
cies and organizations involved in 
shade tree disease control and replant- 
ing. 

Since a substantial replanting pro- 
gram will involve a considerable 
amount of dollar resources, Governor 
Perpich hopes that local public and 
state agencies and volunteers can join 
with private industry in undertaking 
tree planting programs in each of our 
communities, 


Conclusion 

Volunteers will lend visibility and 
support in undertaking the Governor's 
Aesthetic Environment Program, sti- 
mulating interest in environmental im- 
provement and beautification. No new 
funds will be asked for Program coor- 
dination or operation. Rather, volun- 
teers will create local public aware- 
ness about the program by contacting 
local news sources, public officials 
and neighbors. The Governor's Office 
of Volunteer Services will provide 
technical assistance to communities 
interested in undertaking a volunteer 
effort. The Governor's Aesthetic 
Environment Program will make avail- 
able information and technical assis- 
tance to citizens to get the job done. 
According to Governor Perpich, “Our 
people always respond to programs 
which promote our high quality of 
life.” 


Barbara Kueppers who was Director of 
Communications for the Minnesota Bi- 
centennial is now on the staff of the Gov- 
ernor's Aesthetic Environment Program. 


brick.. 


eee we represent 
CREER iA more than 24mm) 
lir 


re of the highest 

Ree, quality brick 

b and brick pa>==aver 
$ maufacturers 


l 


all - or visit our showroom 


WUNDER : KLEIN: DONOHUE CC 


1123 GLENWOOD AVE MPLS., MINN. 554€ > 


612-374-5050 
cement / dry wall / insulatio 


FINISHES AVAILABLE IN: 
e Exposed Aggregate e Honed 
e Acid Etched e Sandblast 
Name it — we'll make it. 


We specialize in colors and textures to match 
brick, stone and concrete. 


AMERICAN 


ARTSTONE COMPANY 


Concrete Specialists Since 1915 


Box 297 Robert J. Snow, Rep. 
New Ulm, Mn. 56073 °° Minneapolis, Mn. 


507/354-8835 612/374-1216 
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CARNEY'S FULL LINE 


e Metal Stud Batts e 
e Sound Attenuation 
e House Batts 


Industrial Felts 
Metal Building 
Insulation 
Blowing Wool 
Carney Cubefill 
Sill Sealer 


Call or Write 


For Information 


CARNEY 


AND ASSOCIATES 


P.O. BOX 1237 MANKATO, MN. 56001 
PHONE: (507) 345-5035 


Stan's Door Services 


SALES 9 INSTALLATION 


e 24 HOUR SERVICE 


46 


GYRO [| Tecn 


c All Electric 
Swinging & Sliding 
Doors 


c Automatic 


Self-contained 
Operators 


Phone 784-7024 
4111 85th Avenue N.E. 
St. Paul, MN 55112 
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BOOKS 


Georgia Ray DeCoster 


Beauty is in the eye of the behold- 
er, not in the mind of the reader. This 
explains the main weakness of Jean 
Adams Ervin's new work, The Twin 
Cities Perceived, University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1976. Visually, at least 
to this reader, the book doesn’t come 
off. 

Ms. Ervin attempts to convey visual 
impressions—of beauty, of ugliness, 
of physical character—through the 
printed word and use of four artists’ 
sketches, some highly subjective. Re- 
presenting four different stylistic 
approaches and uneven quality, the 
illustrations cause the book’s lack of 
visual impact and continuity. Photo- 
graphs would have been better at con- 
veying the physical essence of the 
Twin Cities, as in John Szarkowski's 
The Face of Minnesota, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1958, or Carol 
Brink's The Twin Cities, Macmillan 
Company, 1961. 

However, The Twin Cities Per- 
ceived attempts much more and suc- 
ceeds in other ways. As a mixed bag 
of architectural commentary, travel 
brochure and urban sociological- 
historical text, the book offers a com- 
prehensive survey of Saint Paul and 
Minneapolis neighborhoods and the 
forces that shaped them—geographic, 
industrial, ethnic, economic and 
architectural. 

Seventeen neighborhoods—six in 
Saint Paul and 11 in Minneapolis—are 
described in depth and located on the 
map inside the front and back covers. 
Both loops are treated in detail, and 
their major landmarks, old and new, 
are illustrated liberally in some of the 
book's best sketches. Puzzlingly omit} 
ted from the map are the Histori 
Hill District and the Irvine-Park neigh+ 
borhoods in Saint Paul and the Lake 
Harriet neighborhood in Minneapolis 
all dealt with in the text. 

Ms. Ervin maintains admirable ob- 
jectivity towards both cities through 
out the book, and although she i 
occasionally profuse in her compli 
ments toward certain features of each, 
she is much more frequently critical 
and her criticism has great value. 

Urban planners, architects, devel 
opers, and neighborhood associatio: 
leaders should take it seriously whe 
she says: ‘Architecturally neither Sain 
Paul nor Minneapolis is particulari 
distinguished and it would be difficul 


to sort them out. Both cities 
grew rapidly, and a dismal lack of 
imagination in planning for middle 


and lower-middle class residential areas 
is evident . . . you can drive and walk 
through block after block in either city 
feeling a mild despair over the look of 
residential areas . . . something could 
have been done to enliven the homes 
and surroundings built for people with 
little money.” 

The author's repeated examples of 
how new architecture in old neighbor- 
hoods extends their life should be 
taken to heart by local historic pre- 
servationists whose misguided efforts 
would endlessly reproduce ''ersatz 
nostalgia.” 

Though the text is sometimes over- 
wordy, Ms. Ervin’s word images are 
occasionally masterful: 

“Saint Marv's Roman Catholic 
Basilica (is) now stranded like a 
great whale on a beach of highways.” 

Describing the appearance of Irvine 
Park in Saint Paul, she says: “The 
dead and dying cars scattered nearby 
add to the gloom of what looks like 
a Tennessee Williams stage set.” 

Cedar Riverside, the New Town-in- 
Town, is described as “. . . a most 
unlikely patckwork quilt made up 
of Greenwich Village, Gopher Prairie, 
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and Brasilia.” 

It was especiallv delightful to read 
Ms. Ervin's accolade for the much- 
maligned redevelopment of Mears 
Park, a far more successful and useful 
urban open space than is generally 
acknowledged in Saint Paul. 

As for the art work, the black and 
white sketches by four artists, Robert 
Halladay, Heidi Schwabacher, Robert 
H. Taylor, and Gemma Rossini Cullen, 
are liberal throughout the book, and 
a few are excellent. Somehow, though, 
even the best of them are interesting 
rather than stirring, artistic rather 
than charged with the visual impact 
that photos of weather, scenery, and 
structures can provide. 

All in all, The Twin Cities Per- 
ceived is a useful book, carefully re- 
searched and illustrated. It should be 
of special value to urban and architec- 
tural historians of this area. o 


Georgia DeCoster is Executive Director 
of Minnesota Landmarks in Saint Paul. 
She was Executive Director of the Saint 
Paul-Ramsey Bicentennial Commission and 
earlier a member of the Saint Paul Plan- 
ning Board. As chairman of the Planning 
Board’s Historic sites committee, she was 
responsible for the publication, in 1964, 
of Historic Saint Paul Buildings.” The 
famed ‘blue book’ is still the basic refer- 
ence book on historic buildings in Saint Paul. 


Susan Davis 


Planning Jerusalem: Master Plan for 
the Old City of Jerusalem and Its 
Environs, Arieh Sharon. McGraw-Hill, 
$25, hardbound 

From the cover: ''The fundamental 
purpose of the Townplanning Scheme 
is to preserve and honor the past, the 
events, cultures and even personalities 
that have created the Old Citv and 
whose influence prevails to the pre- 
sent. Vet, as the Old Citv is composed 
not only of the Holy Places but is 
also the place where traces of ancient 
life and the demands of modern living 
are in daily confrontation, the Town- 
planning Scheme provides for a city 
which will be able to serve its inhabi- 
tants while maintaining an atmosphere 
reflecting the coexistence of the old 
and the new. The plan presented in 
this book is therefore based upon the 
vision of a living city which preserves 
a delicate balance between the past 
and the present.” 

Illustrated with 71 full color maps; 
175 black and white photographs, 
27 plans and 28 reproductions of 
ancient maps, lithographs and etch- 
ings. 


Exploring the Twin Cities with Child- 
ren, Elizabeth French. Nodin Press, 
$3.50 spiralbound. 

Here is an interesting Twin Cities 
guidebook originally intended as a 
paper for a Master of Arts degree in 
Library Science at the U of M. The 
book is aimed at children’s interests 
but is certainly not exclusive in its 
scope. Places to visit range from the 
Como Park Zoo and the Touch and 
See Room at the Bell Museum of 
Natural History to group tours of 
Northwestern Bell and Byerly’s Food 
Stores. Along with each entry is the 
name of the appropriate person to 
contact for tours and information 
about fees and admission. Barbara 
Flanagan says, “Good touring choices 
for children. Adults who join them 
will have fun too.” 


Now in the store for the first time: 
Oppositions: A Journal for Ideas and 
Criticism in Architecture, published 
for the Institute of Architecture and 
Urban Studies. MIT Press, $10 paper- 
bound. 

Table of contents: The journal 
contains an editorial, a section of 
“oppositions” with several articles, a 
history section, and a theory article. 
At the end of the journal is a section 


jA 


translation. 


Some examples from Oppositions 
No. 5 and No, 6: 

Oppositions: Colin Rowe on Robert 
Venturi and the Yale Mathematics 
Building.; Charles Moore: A Conclu- 
sion; Vincent Scully: The Yale Mathe- 
matics Building: Some Remarks on 
Siting. 

Theory: Denise Scott Brown: On 
Architectural Formalism and Social 
Concern-A Discourse for Social Plan- 
ners and Radical Chic Architects. 

Editorial: Peter Eisenman on Post- 
Functionalism. 


Other new books of interest: 


Urban Dynamics in Saint Paul: A Study 
of Neighborhood and Center City 
Interaction by David Lanegran. Old 
Town Restorations, $5.95 paperback. 


The Sense of Units: The Sufi Tradi- 
tion of Persian Architecture by Nader 
Ardalan and Laleh Bakhtiar—Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, $22.50 hard- 
bound, 


called “Documents” which attempts to 
provide primary source material in 


Nature as Designer by Bertel Bager. 
Van Nostrand Rinehold. $7.95 paper- 
back. 


An Autobiography, Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Horizon Press, $17.59 hard- 
bound. A reissue of the original edition 
with the revisions included plus 82 
illustrations and photographs. 


Graphic Guide to Interior Design, 
Forrest Wilson. Van Nostrand Rine- 
hold, $4.95 paperback. 


The Sauna Book, Tom Johnson and 
Tim Miller. Harper and Row, $7.95 
paperback. 


The Spacemaker Book, by Ellen Li- 
man. Viking Press. $9.95 hardbound. 


Good Neighborhood: The Challenge 
of Open Housing, Morris Milgram. 
W.W. Norton and Co., Inc., $10.95 
hardbound. o 


Susan Davis is manager of the Architec- 


tural Center of the Minnesota Society Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 
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LETTERS 


Editor: 

Your editorial in the March-April 
issue of Architecture Minnesota regard- 
ing design districts would be appre- 
ciated except for the fatal mistake at 
its outset. The design district ordi- 
nance is not dead. Rather, the City 
Council is currently seeking public 
comment. 

An information packet and ques- 
tionnaire has been sent to over 100 
community groups and representatives. 
Numerous presentations are being 
made and many worthwhile sugges- 
tions have been received. Most of the 
response is favorable towards design 
districts... . 

We would be pleased to provide 
copies of the questionnaire for any 
interested persons and make presenta- 
tions about the current ordinance. 

Dan Cohen, Commissioner, 

Minneapolis Planning Commission 


Editor: 

| enjoyed Bonnie Richter's story 
(pp. 12) on Minnesota II the Terratec- 
tural Competition. It is the best cover- 
age of the competition results | have 
seen anywhere. All the papers have 
published pictures, maps and sketches 
of all the proposed new stadiums, but 
not one of them ever published a good 
picture of the winning entry to the 
competition . | am surprised that 
the press and even the profession did 
not take greater pains to inform the 
public and the media of the details of 
this exciting competition. Here in 
Saint Paul we have a national competi- 
tion with over 600 entries from all over 
the country and, from what Bonnie 
Richter says, from top architectural 
talent. We have internationally known 
jurors working to select a winner. They 
narrow it down to five finalists. Then 
they choose one winner. An outstand- 
ing architectural firm. One of the five 
is a Minnesotan and his entry is 
superb, from what | can understand at 
least. | am proud to have all this hap- 
pening in my city. Are our papers wait- 
ing for the New York Times and Time 
magazine to discover this incredible 
story?.... 

Clinton Eastarr II, Saint Paul 
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